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by 
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CHAPTER ONE 

When the hollow-faced, dark young man found that Mrs. Ballister 
was to be a fellow passenger he erupted like a small volcano the 
words that had been bubbling inside him. 

“A great silver bird god, eh?” He pointed to the Clipper resting 
quietly on the baked clay of the airport. “Three hours we are no 
longer in Mexico City ; we are in Brownsville, Texas, United States 
of America.” His accent was German. “A long time I have waited 
for this.” He mopped his sweating face with a crumpled hand¬ 
kerchief. , , 

Mrs. Ballister glanced with distaste, at the handkerchief and the 
young man. She moved away frarfi liim, pretending to search for 
her husband. It was cooler, in the shade cast by the airport station, 
and she stoqd gratefully in it, waitifig. : 'A'few yards away on the * 
baggage carrier she saw their suitcases: two square pigskin grips 
plastered with the torn stickers of a decade of journeys. That was 
all there w&s left. Two bags—battered yet distinguished. Two- 
people—battered. Mrs. Ballister shut her-eyes against the glare 1 - 
from the fidjd and, careless of her thin dress, leaned back against 
the rough plaster wall. * 

So the story ends like a Sunday-school lesson, with the proper 
moral, she thought. Nothing left. Nothing to show for the years 
of sharp-wittedness and sharper practices, the years of nimble fingers 
and nimbler feet, of evading arrest in every country in Europe. 

There had been lush coups in Monte Carlo; there had been 
confidence games in Paris and card games on board ship and 
elaborate blackmail in London. There had been smuggling and 
chases and hair-breadth escapes—and never a slip-up. 

At least that was something, she thought with a twisted kind of 
triumph; at least they had never once been caught,, Unless you 
could say the war caught them. The war came and the roulette 
wheels were still, the race horses shot for food, the yachts mounted 
with guns, the silver and jewels and brocades buried, the cards left 
unassorted in the drawers. Finally the war drove them out as no 
police officers ever could. There was the cattle-like crossings to South 
America, the lean pickings and torturous, hungry days of the journey 
to Mexico. Mrs. Ballister’s temples throbbed painfully at the 
recollection. 

The young German had collared another listener. His words 
drifted over to her. 

“Only three hours and we are in Brownsville, Texas, United 
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States of America,” he was saying, in an unbelieving, exultant tone. 

And only more hours and we are in Chicago, Illinois, 

United States of America, thought Mrs. Ballister, with our two pig¬ 
skin bags and our few dollars. Right back where we started, and 
the only difference that this is the end, not the beginning. There 
had been a time when Mrs. Ballister could hold a strong man at the 
point of a gun and hum the latest ballad as she went through his 
pockets. But now she felt her eyes smart beneath their lids and 
swim in the hot Hood of tears. 

That was how Mr. Ballister found her, with her head leaned 
against the wall and her cheeks wet. In the few seconds before he 
spolce he saw her undressed face: the cool composure gone, the 
mouth bright with carefully applied lipstick, drooping. She was 
forty, but her face had a certain haughty modeling that made it 
timeless. Even like this, even crying, she’s beautiful, he thought. 
When she walked into the station before, I saw them wnlching her, 
all of them, watching her handle that wonderful body of hers. He 
knew why her tears were there. They had lost—’and she hated to 
lose. She never could bear losing at anything. He thought: I 
taught her all the tricks, but I never taught her that. She had that 
right in her. 

“Carola, my dear,” he said. 

Mrs. Ballister opened her eyes. 

“Is it time to go, Henry?" 

“In a moment. What’s the matter?” 

She blew her nose into a tiny monogrnmed square of linen. 

“I don’t know. Just a letdown. Relief, I guess." 

“There’s nothing to worry about. The papers are in order. 
We’re citizens of the United States as much as we ever were. That’s 
one thing we didn’t lose.” 

A younger man in a blue uniform and white cap took his place 
beside the Clipper. Two porters wheeled the steps up to the open 
door. It was time to go. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ballister strolled toward the airship. They eyed 
their fellow passengers with a casual intentness that had been 
perfected during long years of practice. Mr. Ballister found his 
mind working without its accustomed alacrity. He felt tired. 

One more big job, he thought to himself, if we can find one, and 
then the whole thing must be over. One more big haul and then we 
sit back like honest people and wait to die. He had always expected 
that if he “retired” it would be in jail. But now the whole world was 
playing a crooked game. The stakes were too large and the com¬ 
petition too keen for him. 

The German was the first to board, then a sun-burned young 
couple, probably honeymooners, then a middle-aged woman hung 
with Mexican silver jewelry. The broad-shouldered man ahead of 
Mr. Ballister gave his name as Albert Mercer of New York City. 
He was wearing a new pearl-grey hat, and the shirt collar around 
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his thick neck showed fresh and clean. Looking at it, Mr. Ballister 
felt harassed and unwashed. 

Finally it was their turn. He gave their names; Carola Ballister, 
Henry Ballister, Chicago. The word was strange to his tongue. It 
was the word for home that he had not spoken for many years. 
When they stepped into the airship behind Mr. Mercer they saw 
that he carried a black pin-seal brief case lettered above the lock 
with the initials: A. H. M. 

Mr. Ballister intended to stay awake and think about his plans, 
but the steady hum of the great motors and his absolute lack of 
plans overwhelmed him. He relaxed in his seat, feeling with 
gratitude the smooth white linen that cushioned his head. The 
plane was already quite high, and through the window he could see 
ranges of angora clouds. Unless he were favoured by an incredible 
stroke of good fortune, it would be a long time before he could afford 
to fly again. Mr. Ballister tried to stamp on his mind the breath¬ 
taking view of the clouds. He knew it was a sentimental idea, but 
then he was a sentimental fellow. “Femaleness" was the word 
Carola used, and she made it sound like a vice. 

When the stewardess came around with a tall, cool lemonade he 
waved her drowsily away. The last thing he saw before he slept 
was Mr. Mercer sitting across the aisle, holding the frosty drink in 
one hand, the other hand resting lightly on the black brief case 
upon his knees. 

Everything seemed to happen at once. His wife’s urgent hand 
shaking his shoulder, the stewardess’s tense reminder to fasten his 
seat belt, and through his window the earth hurtling toward them. 
He heard a scream and turned to look at Carola in the seat behind 
him. She hadn't screamed. Her eyes were glistening with excite¬ 
ment. 

“Something’s happened to the plane. We’re making a forced 
landing,” she said. The danger was like a shot in the arm to her. 

Mr. Ballister was still looking at her when he heard an intolerable 
screeching whistle. Just as he was putting up his hands to cover 
his ears they crashed. 

After the quiet blackness of oblivion the cabin seemed a night¬ 
mare of noises: a heavy rasping breathing, a moaning, a terrified 
call and someone’s sobbing answer, a jerky clanging sound of pound¬ 
ing with a sharp instrument, Mrs. Ballister opened her eyes 
cautiously, as if she were trying them out for the first time. From 
a cut in her forehead a trickle of blood was running down her face, 
and she found she couldn't extricate her hands to wipe it away. One 
arm was doubled beneath her ; the other, flung outright, was caught 
under something heavy but soft. A body, she thought coolly. The 
plane had come to rest almost completely up on one wing, and its 
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occupants were flung on top of one another like matches in a box. 

“Carola 1 Carola, are you all right? ” 

“I’m all right, Henry." She tried to sound heaity, but her voice 
barely whispered. “Something’s fallen on top of mo. I can’t 
move.” 

“I can’t move either just yet”—Henry’s voice came muffled to 
her—“but hold on, my girl, we’ll get out of this in no time.” 

She didn’t answer. 

“I guess we’ve been in worse squeezes than this one, eh?” 
Henry’s voice sounded expectant. He was waiting for her to reply, 
urging her to prove she was all right. But she couldn’t. Pain made 
her head whirl. 

The pounding was coming from up front. From the pilot’s 
cabin. 

“Hello I Hello in there 1" One of the pilots was trying to break 
through the door from the front compartment. “Are you all right 
in there? I’m coming. Are you all right?” 

Hie door frame must have been twisted, and from the sound of 
it the door would not budge. 

“Laurie, Laurie, Laurie." A girl's voice repeated the name 
pleadingly over and over. 

Mrs. Ballister tried to lift her weight off her arm, but the pain was 
intolerable. “It’s my wrist,” she whispered aloud, talking to herself 
to keep consciousness. 

She opened her eyes again and felt the ache in them as she tried 
to focus on the hard surface directly beneath her face. It was 
spattered with blood, but it smelled and felt like leather. Something 
metallic and sharp on it had made the cut in her head. She thought 
it was a piece of luggage until she remembered no one had taken 
luggage into the cabin. Slowly she strained to raise her head a little, 
rolling her eyes as far to the side as they would go. She could just 
see the bloody buckle now and a small silver lock under the initials 
A. H. M. 

So Mr. Albert Mercer had finally let go of his brief case. She 
wondered if it were his body, silent and unmoving, that lay across her 
and if he were alive. When she had first seen it she had wondered 
as a matter of course what the brief case contained. Not for nothing 
had Henry Ballister trained her innate curiosity into a business asset. 
Now with her face pressed against it, she tried to shut out the sounds 
of disaster echoing through the cabin by concentrating on the brief 
case. What lay there a quarter of an inch beneath her cheek7 One 
of those everlastingly dull businessmen’s correspondences beginning 
“Yours of the 15th inst. received"? The manuscript of a book? 
A woman’s letters? A spy’s notations? A million dollars? 

Dream-like out of her pain and faintness an incident came back 
to her. They were playing bridge on the deck of the yacht Diaiui, 
she and Henry, and the Diana’s owner, a sleek young Italian with 
heavy eyelids, and his friends, a Roman exporter and his wife. A 
merest breeze wafted to them over the water and took the burn out 
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of 'tfie high Mediterranean sun. The cabin boy was serving cock¬ 
tails, amber-coloured and too sweet.' After she had laid her hand 
out on the table the Italian held a glass to her lips. His face was 
very close to hers, and she could see the oil in the creases of his 
flaring nostrils. 

“If you come,” he had whispered, “anything you want . . .” 

She had smiled and sipped the cocktail. “A million dollars?” 
she asked him. 

His eyes were like coals beneath their drooping lids. “Why 
not?” he said. 

Now the reality of her misery and hurt and poverty came back 
to her. With everything in her she detested it. She hated the way 
Henry had become almost resigned in the past few months. Once 
she could refuse a million dollars because she didn’t like a young 
man’s greasy face, and now she had nothing. If we get out of this 
I’ll get it back, she vowed bitterly ; I’ll get it back or die. I won’t 
go on this way any longer. 

Without knowing how it started, she felt a really anguished 
curiosity to know what was in the brief case. To have it there so 
close and yet so completely unknown infuriated her. This is silly, 
she thought. I’m getting silly. 

The jerky pounding from the pilot’s cabin continued. 

“Are you all right in there?” 

Several voices answered him this time. Mrs. Ballister remem¬ 
bered that the young German had, in his eagerness, taken the very 
first seat, and she had not heard his voice. 

Maybe he’s dead. She ran her tongue over her salty lips. He 
was farther from Brownsville, Texas, United States of America, than 
he calculated. She tried to recall his haggard, perspiration-streaked 
face, but the brief case kept intruding on her thoughts. 

“Carola,” called her husband, “I think the pilot’s breaking 
through ; I think he’s coming.” 

Someone was indeed lifting the heavy object from her arm and 
back. Mrs. Ballister began to breathe normally again. The rushing 
sound she had thought was only in her own ears proved to be made 
by the steady down-pouring of rain. 


CHAPTER TWO 

When night came the fire they had made seemed like the core of a 
deserted world. The rain stopped, but the clouds stayed thick and 
almost low enough to touch. If a plane should come hunting them 
it would not see their signal. Once or twice Mr, Ballister thought 
he heard the sound of a motor, but the cloudy screen told him 
nothing. 

The pilot had thought they were still in Mexico, He and the 
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assistant pilot and the young honeymooner, all being in the best 
condition, had set out to find help. Mr. and Mrs Ballister had been 
the least hurt, so they were left to care for the others. Mr. Ballister 
looked at the huddled bodies lying in a circle around the fire. They 
were moaning or sleeping or unconscious—but at least they were 
alive. Over to the side sheltered by the wreckage of the plane they 
had laid the two dead ones: the stewardess and the German. 

Mr. Ballister’s wife was sitting beside him, her one arm in a 
sling improvised from his tie. Her face looked grimy and blood¬ 
stained but curiously not unhappy. She's always at her best when 
things, any sort of things, happen, thought Mr. Ballister. He 
reached over and arranged the blanket more snugly around her 
shoulders. She was staring into the fire. 

“You’re not worried about—about getting out of this, are you, 
Carola?” 

“Certainly not.” She flicked her cigarette. “I was thinking 
about that German boy. He must have gone through hell before 
he escaped the Nazis. There he was this noon just three hours away 
from the United Statess—from his dream of paradise. Now look 
at him.” 

Mr. Ballister contrived to hide his surprise. Never before had 
he known Carola to show pity for anyone save herself. Quickly he 
was reassured. 

“1 hate them,” she murmured. “1 hate these weak ones who 
get kicked around and beaten down.” 

“Sometimes they can’t help it.” 

“It’s not going to happen to us, Henry.” Her eyes flamed with 
her own fire. 

Mr. Ballister raised his eyebrows, considering her. The leaping 
firelight illuminated her face like some theatrical mask of ruthless- 
ness. After the weary, weakling days of the past few months the 
plane crash had been just enough of a shock to stimulate her to 
action. He remembered his resolution made that noon. One more 
big haul and then the humdrum of honesty. He had never really 
believed Carola would agree to it 

“Which one is Mercer?” Carola whispered, her eyes searching 
the circle of light. 

‘That one,” he pointed. 

“Is he alive?’’ 

“Alive but unconscious. He came to for a few minutes before. 
Had a bad blow on the head.” 

“Where’s the brief case?" 

“His brief case? I don’t know.” Mr. Ballister glanced 
dubiously at the wrecked plane, “Somewhere in there, 1 suppose.” 

“Henry, go and find it. There’ll be gasoline, so don’t light 
matches. Just climb inside and feel around-for it. It’s somewhere 
near the centre of the cabin. I fell on top of it when we crashed. 
I’ll try to get the keys.” 

Mr. Ballister was exhausted. His bruises hurt when he walked. 
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but as he climbed into the plane he felt a jet of the old excitement 
springing up within him. The game had begun again. 

Carola stood up and walked over to the blanket-wrapped figure 
that was Mercer. He didn’t look so well kept and clean now. His 
hair was matted with blood, and he Jay with his head thrown back, 
breathing laboriously through his open mouth. With her one good 
hand she went through his pockets. There were the usual things in 
them: a wallet containing a couple of hundred dollars’ worth of 
traveller's cheques and his plane tickets, a small memorandum book 
that on quick inspection seemed blank, a thin gold-plated cigarette 
case, and a handkerchief. The key case, when she found it, proved 
to be leather like the brief case. In a glance she knew none of the 
keys it contained would open that small silver lock. They were too 
large and heavy. With practiced swiftness she began her search 
over again. She was soon through with the suit. There was an 
empty pocket in his shirt. She unbuttoned the shirt and felt around 
his chest and neck. No ribbon or chain there. 

If the key was somewhere in his luggage under hundreds of 
pounds of immovable steel, they would have to rip the brief case 
open. That would be awkward and distinctly not the way she liked 
doing things. There was one more possibility. She ran her fingers 
along the inside of Mercer’s belt next to his well-padded body and 
she was rewarded. Two crossed leather thongs held the key neatly 
to its lining. 

Just as she was extricating it Mr. Ballister came back with the 
bloodstained brief case. 

He saw the expression on her face as she examined the glinting 
little key. “Don’t expect too much, Carola," he began. 

“I expect a lot,” she whispered. “Look where I found the keys.” 

Mr. Ballister scrutinized Mercer’s expressionless face. 

“Shrew-looking son of a bitch.” 

Neither of them spoke as Carola turned the key in the lock. She 
drew out a neat folder of papers and, keeping their bodies between 
themselves and Mercer, they moved close to the fire to examine them. 

The first paper was a neatly typed list of four non-committal 
names and addresses. After this came a list of securities. One 
page was divided into columns, giving the names of large American 
corporations, the number of shares held, the current market values 
of the shares, and the total values. In the “total-values” column the 
numbers were big enough to pop the dollar-sign-starved eyes of the 
Ballisters. They looked at each other with raised eyebrows. Mr. 
Ballister calculated rapidly. 

“Nearly a million," he whispered. 

There was something clipped to the list, a legal-looking white 
paper. They strained to read it in the flickering firelight. It was a 
will duly signed and witnessed, The signature in a narrow, slanting 
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hand was “George Kempen.” In one sentence it left all property, 
real and personal, to one Albert Hawley Mercer. 

Quickly they leafed through the rest of the papers. There were 
three more lists of securities, each mounting up to the milUon-dollar 
mark set by the first one and each clipped to a coldly formal-looking 
will. Mrs. Ballister flipped back to the first paper again. In an 
instant they had seen that the four names on it corresponded to the 
names signed to the wills. It was a second look at the wills that 
made Mrs. Ballister draw in her breath sharply, that made Mr. 
Ballister’s eyes narrow—for each one of them left all property, real 
and personal, to one Albert Hawley Mercer. 

Mr. Ballister snatched the lists and ran a speedy eye over them 
again. 

“Our friend here seems to be heir to over four million. A 
princely inheritance, my dear.” 

There in the deserted wilds of northern Mexico they gaped at 
each other across the papers, and their minds set to work like well- 
oiled machines to fit themselves into the plot, whatever it was. 

Mr, Ballister consulted the first paper again. He road ofi the 
names on it. 

“ ‘George Kempen, Cleveland, Ohio ; Professor Frederick Rowe, 
261 Riverside Drive, New York City ; Marie Lange, Martha’s Vine¬ 
yard, Massachusetts; Ben Walters, Washington, D.C.’ 1 shouldn’t 
be surprised," he said, “if these persons were scheduled to come to 
rather sudden ends in the near future. Something undoubtedly is 
going to happen to them. But nothing, my dear, absolutely nothing, 
must possibly happen to Mr. Albert H. Mercer”—he glanced over 
his shoulder at the unconscious man—“until we’re through with 
him.” 

Carola looked closely at the wills. 

“Forged?” she asked. 

“Perhaps. Much more interesting, however, if we presume they 
are not. Now what do you think these four souls found so com¬ 
pletely lovable about Mr. Mercer that they decided to make him 
their one and only heir?” 

“Henry!" Carola was staring out into the darkness. “I’ve 
heard of Ben Walters. Somewhere I’ve heard that name.” 

“It’s not much more unusual than John Jones.” 

“But it’s connected in my mind with Washington, D.C. It must 
be the same one. If I could only think.” 

"Diplomat? Attachd?” 

“I’ve got it! Remember that miserable little American embassy 
attache one Christmas at Cannes—the time we were there with the 
Bridgemans? They invited him for Christmas dinner and he 
mentioned—oh yes, I’m sure of it now—he wished he wore back in 
Washington having a charcoal-broiled steak at Ben Walters’ 
restaurant. Cornelia Bridgeman thought she had the best chef in 
France, and we were eating chicken Valencienne, and he kept talking 
about Ben Walters’ Chop House. I’ll never forget how furious she 
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was. Remember?—we used to joke about Ben Walters’ Chop 
House.” 

Henry Ballister nodded, marvelling at her. 

“Good girl,” he said, softly. “You’re right. But he must run a 
chophouse for fun if he owns all the securities down on his list.” He 
thrust the papers into her hands. “Get that memory of yours to 
work on these names and addresses. We’re going to need them.” 

As he picked up the brief case te brush the mud off it he noticed 
in one of the pockets a small square of paper they had overlooked. 
He drew it out and examined it. It appeared to be a list of foods, a 
sort of random menu put down in reverse order with desert first and 
soup last. He read: plum tart, liverwurst on fresh white roll, 
German-fried potatoes, beer, split-green-pea soup. The words were 
scrawled in pencil across what looked like a page torn from a note¬ 
book. He nudged Carola and she examined it too. Then she 
looked at him in bewilderment. 

"His diet?” 

“Doesn’t sound reducing.” 

“It sounds good. God, I’m hungry, Henry.” 

“Maybe this is a list of Ben Walters’ specialties.” 

“None of this is very special—just mouth-watering. How would 
you like a plate of hot split-pea-soup right now with slices of frank¬ 
furter floating around in it?” 

Mr. Ballister grimaced. “Don’t.” He handed her the paper. 
“Mentally feast on this, will you? I can’t think of any reason why 
it should be here by accident. It might come in handy to memorize 
it.” 

Carola pored over the folder of papers for a few moments. 
When she was through she handed them to her husband, who 
replaced them in the brief case in exactly the same order as they had 
been found. He turned the key in the lock and gave it to Carola. 
“You put it back,” he told her. “I’ll go over to the plane and drop 
the case where I found it.” 

• He limped to the plane. The first faint streak of dawn was 
beginning to light the sky. There hadn’t been enough blankets to 
cover the two dead ones, and in the eerie light he could see them 
lying side by side close to the plane. The girl had been badly 
mangled, but there wasn’t a sign of mutilation on the young German. 
He looked perfectly well and serene and ready for the new life in the 
new country he had never reached. But his heart had stopped. Just 
a simple thing liko that, thought Mr. Ballister. If his body had been 
broken and useless, death would have seemed more appropriate. 
Mr. Ballister stepped carefully over him—“the door mat,” Carola 
had said. Well, he wouldn’t be stepped on any more. Everything 
was over for him. But for them it was just beginning again. Help 
would surely come now that it was day. He and Carola must take 
good care to see that Mr. Mercer speedily regained his health. And 
from then on they would not let him out of their sight. 

When he came back Carola w$s holding her hands ovor the fire. 
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“Yesterday I thought I would never get cold again.” She was in 
high spirits. “Yesterday I thought I would never come alive again 
too. What do you make of it, Henry? Murder?” 

“Perhaps. Yet there’s something not quite right about it if it is 
murder. Four millionaires dying within a short time of each other 
and leaving their total estates to one A. Mercer is not a subtle way of 
arranging things.” 

“Maybe that’s a list of possibilities and he’s just going to pick 
one of them.” 

“Or it might be perfectly on the level. Say he’s a lawyer and 
these papers belong to clients of his." 

“Just die same, if the wills aren’t forged I’d like to know who he 
is that four people willingly make him their only heir.” 

“It will be easy enough to pump him a bit while he’s recuperating, 
especially after the devoted nursing he’s going to gel from us. We’ll 
know soon enough whedier he’s a lawyer or not ancl whether carry¬ 
ing the key to his brief case in a secret place is simply an eccentricity. 
I don’t believe it is, Carola.” Mr. Ballister shrugged. “J feel one 
of my feelings coming on. This is something big.” 

“And for us?” 

“Blackmail?” He examined the lightening sky. Maybe some¬ 
thing more—more dignified.” 

“Maybe nothing.” 

“A hobby at least. A new interest.” 

They sat down on one blanket, and pulled the other up over them. 

“The tickets,” said Carola, “are in his wallet. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ever been to Cleveland?" 

“No, just passed through. I want to look up a man there, though. 
George Kempen, I think his name is.” 

Carola smiled. “Good,” she whispered. “Your memory’s 
getting better.” 


CHAPTER THREE 

Afterward whenever Jeffrey Piper saw one of those while slips of 
paper used by apartments and hotels for taking down messages he 
expected to sec the note “Mr. Albert Mercer telephoned” as he had 
seen it that night in the porter’s careful round handwriting. For it 
was those telephone messages on George Kcmpcn’s table that had 
first introduced him to Albert Mercer and plunged him into the 
whole gigantic and treacherous web of events that followed. 

Several things had had to happen before that, of course—but 
none of them had been more than ordinary. For instance, it was 
perfectly natural that he had stopped into the Forrest Hotel for a 
drink that night. Everyone in town stopped in there as often as 
possible just to look at Lili Ban and hear her sing. 

“Hiya, Mr. Piper, glad to see you.” Tire beefy-faced bartender 
leaned over the bar to shake hands, “What’ll it be to-night, sir?” 
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“Something tall and cold, Mac. What’s the matter with the 
air-cooling system in here?” 

The bartender shrugged. “Maybe it’s Miss Ban.” He jerked 
his thumb in the direction ot a white piano at one end of the room. 
“With her around air cooling don’t do much good.” 

Lili Ban was leaning against the piano singing a South American 
tune, gently moving her lips, letting her voice sizzle with the in¬ 
sinuating rhythm. The bodice of her black dress was not attached 
to the skirt, so that there was a cummerbund of bronzed skin around 
her waist to match her slender throat and arms. She had a full- 
lipped scarlet mouth, and as she sang her teeth flashed in her face 
almost as brightly as the inch-wide diamond bracelet she wore on 
one wrist. Her hair hung heavy and black to her shoulders. 

The room was so quiet Jeff heard the clink of ice against glass as 
the bartender put his drink before him. When Lili Ban sang with 
that throaty, torchy, foreign-acccnted voice of hers the patrons of 
the Forrest Bar paid her the compliment of attention. 

“Certainly packs ’em in, don’t she?" said the bartender. 

“Not me.” Jeff took some popcorn from the bowl in front of 
him. “I come for the free lunch.” 

“Ha, ha, I’ll tell her that I” The bartender’s plump cheeks 
quivered. ‘Til tell Lili that.” 

“By the way, how’s your sister getting along these days, Mac?" 

“Say, she’s fine, Mr. Piper. The bartender’s face sobered. “She 
sure thinks the world of you.” 

“She got her cheque all right, eh?” 

“Yes sir. She wants you to send her a bill. After all, she’d have 
had to pay any other lawyer. My sister’s a very conscientious 
woman.” 

“Forget it, Mac. It’s always a pleasure to go out and lick a 
chiseler.” 

“You’re an all-right guy, Mr. Piper. Another Collins?” 

Jeff nodded. Lili Ban was beginning a new number. This time 
it was one of those tender little French tunes that sound so much 
more heartbreaking in that language than in any other. She sang it 
simply, standing very still with her arms at her side. It was some¬ 
thing about being alone and in Paris and it’s April and, darling, 
where are you, and even people who’d seen no more of Paris than a 
picture on a post card got nostalgic and stared sadly into their scotch. 

“It does things to my insides when she sings like that,” said the 
bartender. “It makes me warm—like as if I’d just had a shot of good 
brandy. I sure hate to sec her go.” 

“Where’s she going? Back to New York?” 

“No, she’s got a boy friend, didn't you know? Hell, he’s no 
boy; he must be sixty. He calls for her here every night, She 
says they’re getting married this week." 

“Rich?” 

“Must be. She ain’t the type you could imagine keeping herself 
pn a budget," 
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A girl and two men went past the bar. The girl stopped. She 
had long silky bangs which kept falling over her eyes, so that she 
had to keep tossing her head. She tossed her head now. 

“Why, Jeffrey Piper!” she said. She looked veiy glad. 

“Hi, Jeff,” said one of the men. "Come on and join us. Bring 
your drink.” He turned to the other man. 

“This is Jeffrey Piper, Dick.” 

“How do you do?” The man shook Jeff’s hand. 

They hadn’t noticed that the song had ended. The lights went 
up. The applause came sturdily, but Lili Ban left the piano and 
started across the room. 

The first man slapped Jeff on the back. “Come on, Jeff, let's sit 
down.” 

“Mr. Piper-” 

Jeff turned in surprise. It was Miss Ban. “Excuse me for 
interrupting, Mr. Piper, but may I see you for a moment? On 
business? It’s about a legal matter.” 

Jeff stared at her, mystified. 

“Certainly, Miss Ban.” 

“Guess we’ll be getting along, Jeff,” said the first man. “Come 
on over later if you can." 

The girl with the bangs eyed Miss Ban. “Really, Jeffrey”—she 
pouted—“isn’t this after office hours?” Then the three of them 
pushed on to a table. 

“Shall we sit down too?” Miss Ban suggested. 

"Sure. Mac,” Jeff called over his shoulder,“send over a couple 
of drinks, will you?" 

They chose a little mirror-topped table in the corner. Miss Ban 
was rather more aloof than she looked. She seemed almost prim 
in the way she apologized. 

“I hope you don’t think I’m too bold, Mr. Piper. I was afraid 
you were going to sit down with those gentlemen and that”—she 
paused for just a second—“lady. I had to see you alone.” 

The waiter came with the drinks, and Miss Ban lifted her glass 
slowly and slowly swallowed. “I was terribly happy when you 
walked in to-night," she confided. “I tried to get you all afternoon, 
but your secretary said you were in court.” 

“I’m sorry. Did you leave a message?” 

“No. My friend, the gentleman for whom T was calling, didn't 
wish me to do that.” She took a cigarette from the case Jeff offered 
her, and he lighted it for her. The bracelet caught the reflection of 
the flame and sparkled. “I was going to try to reach you at your 
home this evening. So you see, it was very fortunate for me that 
you were thirsty to-night.” She spoke without hurry, forming each 
word carefully with her lips as a good English teacher must have 
taught her to do. The effect was appropriate. You didn’t, thought 
Jeff, expect a girl who looked like that to speak like Miss Kansas 
City. 
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“You see, Mr. Piper, a friend of mine, a very intimate friend, 
needs a lawyer badly.” 

Jeff raised his eyebrows. 

“Mac told me”—her head inclined slightly toward the bar— 
“that you were a lawyer when I first saw you coming in here, and I 
said to myself then if I ever were in trouble you looked like the man 
I would want to get me out.” 

“Thanks. And does your friend agree with you?” 

“I pointed you out to him the other night. I told him about you 
and what you’d done for Mac’s sister. He relies on my hunches. 
You sec, he is the man I am going to marry.” 

“Is it about a divorce?" 

“Oh no, nothing like that.” Her tone got a little proud. “He’s 
never been married before. No, it’s something else, something he 
hasn’t discussed with me. All I know is that he is dreadfully worried 
about some—some estate matters. He has been wondering where 
he could find a lawyer he could trust. I suggested you.” She 
smoked languorously, looking at Jeff through the smoke. “He wants 
to meet you.” 

“When?” 

“If you wouldn’t mind waiting here a little while my friend is 
calling for me to-night, and when he comes in later I can introduce 
him to you,” 

“I’ll wait.” 

She finished her drink. “I know it’s customary to consult a 
lawyer in his office, but my friend is in- a great hurry to settle this 
affair. Where I come from”—she shrugged—“we did not believe in 
all this hurrying. So you will please add to your fee a charge for 
this intrusion on your leisure time. My friend"—her head tilted 
with satisfaction—“my friend can afford it.” She stood up, and Jeff 
stood up with her. 

“I’m not worried about that, Miss Ban.” 

“Thank you. Thank you very much. Until later then.” She 
gave him a long slow look and turned to go. Her slender body in 
its tight black sheath seemed to float languidly through the crowd. 

Jeff noticed that the girl with the bangs was grinning at him. 
He grinned back at her. She was so wrong. 

The man had brought the girl for a drink and a dance and a 
few laughs and he wanted some attention in return. He saw where 
she was looking and he was annoyed. He said: 

“Who is that lug anyway?” 

“Oh, Dick I” said the girl, 

“Who is he?” Dick asked the other man. 

"Jeffrey Piper. He’s a swell guy." 

“So it seems. But who is he?" 

“He’s a lawyer.” 

“With a practice devoted exclusively to beautiful babes?” 

“Say," said the first man, “that was a funny thing, wasn’t it? 
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Wonder what Lili Ban wanted of him? As a matter of fact, the 
girls do like him.” 

“I don’t like him already.” 

“You won’t have to put up with him much longer. He’s trying 
to get in the Army." 

“Trying? That ought to be easy.” 

“The last time I called him Cor a party,” said the girl, “he couldn’t 
come. It was his Spanish-lesson night." 

“That’s it. He’s trying for the Intelligence Service. He’s a 
lawyer and he can handle a camera. I guess they told him it would 
be a good idea to learn Spanish too. Incidentally, it’s not supposed 
to be talked about." 

Dick picked up his glass. “I’ve been ready to drop the subject 
since we got here.” 

The girl tossed her head. 


After a while Jeff wandered over to the bar. Mac was mixing 
a , heaving it back and forth from one shaker to another. 

“Some girl—Lili,” he said, and his face was full of wonder. 

“Is she French?” 

“Naw, Viennese. You can tell by the way she moves—slow- 
like.” Mac poured the into a little glass. The last drop 

exactly reached to the brim. “What do you suppose is the matter 
with those dopes in Hollywood?” 

“Was she in the movies?” 

“Naw, They took a few pictures of her in a bathing suit, but 
that’s all. Now she’s marrying a rich guy, maybe he’ll buy a movie 
company for her.” 

“Who is he, do you know?” 

“Name’s Kempen. Kind of a sour guy.” A waiter came up 
with some orders, and the bartender got busy again. 


When Jeff was thinking about ordering his fourth drink Lili 
suddenly appeared at his table with a slight silvery-haired man whom 
she introduced as Mr. Kempen and addressed caressingly as George. 

Jeff decided at first look that anyone who was unfortunate 
enough to have an argument with Mr. Kempen would not have a 
chance of winning it. He had the most stubborn face Jeff had ever 
seen, and although his hair was snow white he wasn’t so old after all. 

Mr. Kempen sat down and ordered drinks all around. He was 
obviously trying to be cordial, but his ice-blue eyes glanced fitfully 
about the room, and the skin of his face was stretched too tightly 
?Y,® r k° nes to permit many relaxed expressions. It was not until 
Lili had gone back to do her last numbers that the conversation 
really began. 


teUs y ?, ure a j 1 attorney, Mr. Piper.” Kempcn’s gaze now 
tha t y as , directly under it felt as freezing as it looked. 

That s right. 

“How old are you?" 

“Thirty-nine.” 
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“You look younger. Must be the haircut.” Kempen shifted 
uneasily in his chair. He reached into his inside pocket and brought 
out two cigars. 

“Have one?” 

Jeff shook his head, “I stick to cigarettes, thanks.” He had 
time to notice that they were very expensive cigars, as everything 
about Kempen seemed to be expensive; the hand-sewn cashmere 
jacket he was wearing, the unmistakably imported silk tie. 

“Frankly, Mr. Piper”—the blue eyes did not look at him this time 
but followed the fragrant cigar smoke as it curled toward the ceiling 
—“I don’t trust many people. I trust lawyers least of all.” 

"Some people have aberrations of that sort,” Jeff agreed gravely. 

Kempen laughed then, an unused-sounding laugh. “I’m glad 
you didn’t get insulted. They usually do get insulted. Lawyers 
are touchy fellows. I don’t get along with them. I haven’t been 
near a lawyer for four or five years.” 

“Miss Can tells me you want to violate your abstinence.” 

Kempen didn’t follow that one up. He pointed his cigar at Jeff. 

“Why do you wear your hair that way? German cut, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Jeff ran his fingers through his hair. He 
found the conversation taking a peculiar turn. “German, military, 
crew—whatever it’s called—it’s comfortable.” The lights dimmed 
and Kempen turned abruptly to watch Lili. ... 

Jeff studied the back of Kempcn's head. It was neatly barbered. 
It told him nothing. He searched on the table for a match and 
noticed Kempcn’s hand around the highball glass. The fingers 
clutched the glass so lightly they looked white and bloodless. This 
gent, thought Jeff, has his mind on something and I shouldn’t say it 
was Lili. , , 

When Lili got back to their table Kempen suggested that they go 
to his apartment for something to eat. Jeff remembered Mrs. 
Jerome Lacey Dodd and her divorce hearing early the following 
morning, but he had no intention of refusing the invitation. 

Kempen’s car, black and long, moved like a steam yacht through 
the thinning lines of traffic. The custom-built body was generously 
decked out in chromium. In spite of his rather Puritan looks 
Kempen seemed to have a definite taste for the ornate. 


His apartment proved it. 

They entered a spacious well-furnished foyer and headed lor 
the elevators at the rear. As they passed a little alcove someono 
called: 

“Mr. Kempen?" , . . , 

Kempen turned. It was a uniformed boy sitting before a tele¬ 
phone switchboard. ^, 

“One minute and I’ll take you up, sir. There are some telephone 


messages, sir.” 

“Never mind about taking us up 
take the messages.” 


,” Kempen said, curtly. 


“I’ll 
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The boy handed him the small white slips of paper. Kcmpen 
glanced casually at them, and they continued their walk towmd the 
elevators. 

“Is it the same one who called this morning?" asked Lili. 

“Nothing at all. No importance at all." Kcmpen tried to 
answer airily in a tone that Jell' noted was as heavy as lead. 

They stepped into an elevator, and Kempen pushed a button 
marked six. 

After he had unlocked the door and pressed the light switch he 
tossed his hat and the messages down on a long oak table in the 
entrance hall. Jeff placed his hat on the table too. The white 
papers lay scattered face up beneath a lamp. Jeff read in the porter’s 
large handwriting the name “Mr. Albert Mercer.’’ There was 
nothing noteworthy about the name one way or the other, except 
that it appeared on every one of the telephone messages, and there 
must have been a full dozen. 

The two-story living room looked like a stage-set for Lili Ban. 
The colours were muted greens and yellows to form a background 
for her dark beauty. The couches and chairs were deep and square, 
better for lounging than sitting. There were hand-worked metal 
boxes on the low tables, some fine ceramics and wood carvings. The 
high walls were bare save for an enormous rather impressionistic 
painting of Lili above the fireplace. 

Lili saw Jeff look at it. She walked over and posed below it. 

“Felix Stephen painted it," she said. “You have heard of him? 
It makes me look very ugly, but 1 like it. I keep it as a warning.” 
She pointed behind Jeff at a female torso chiselled cleanly from 
marble and almost twice life size. It stood at the top of three steps 
where the stairs that led to the second-story balcony made a sort of 
landing. 

“That is Felix’ too,” she said. “After the Nazis shot him they 
sold his works abroad. George bought that for me.” She tossed 
her evening wrap over a chair and opened the long french doors 
that led to the terrace. 

“Try this if you want a breeze, Mr. Piper. I’ll make some 
coffee." She disappeared toward the kitchen. 

Kempen didn’t seem inclined to go out on the terrace. He stood 
irresolutely in the centre of the room. Jeff had the uncomfortable 
■feeling that he was going to be told to get out. But Kempen cleared 
his throat and spoke in what must have served him as a hospitable 
manner. 

“Sit down," he said, 

Jeff sat down on the edge of a satin-covered hassock. 

■ “Lili told you I want to see a lawyer. Well, it isn’t about any¬ 
thing very important, really. It’s just that—well, Lili and I are flying 
to Florida to-morrow to be married. And from there wc plan to 
take a trip to South America." Kempen lighted another of his 
cigars, and for a man whose voice was steady, his hand wasn’t steady 
at all. “I thought I’d like to make a will before we go—to protect 
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Lili, of course.” He seemed to be waiting for Jeff to say something. 

“Of course,” said Jeff. 

“As I told you, I’ve been out of contact with lawyers more or 
less. Lilt mentioned you and—I wonder if you can do it for me the 
first thing to-morrow morning.” 

Somewhere the phone rang then. A polite little peal that seemed 
to stun Kempen. 

“Lili,” he called, “Lili, answer the phone, please. I don’t want 
to talk. Just take the message.” 

There was the sound of Lili’s voice answering in the butler’s 
pantry. Kempen turned to Jeff. 

“How about to-morrow morning?” 

“Sorry, Mr. Kempen, I have to be in court to-morrow morning 
until eleven-thirty, I could draw up a will for you then.” 

“But I need it immediately. We’re leaving on a four-o’clock 
plane. How long would it take?” 

“If it’s not complicated, probably not more than an hour.” 

“Eleven-thirty will do then. I’ll be at your office to-morrow.” 

Lili appeared carrying a tray with coffee, toast, and scrambled 
eggs. 

“That Mr. Mercer is very persistent,” she said, in a puzzled voice. 
“He said to tell you he’ll be expecting you for lunch to-morrow at 
twelve-fifteen at the Forrest. Just ask for Mr. Mercer’s table.” 

Jeff was hungry, and the coffee and eggs were good. Kempen 
ate with little relish, however. For a man about to marry a girl 
who had a perfect figure and a way with a stove he seemed curiously 
unhappy. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

Coming out of the courtroom the next morning, the ex-Mrs. Jerome 
Lacey Dodd clasped Jeff’s hand in her hard beringed fingers. 

“Mr. Piper,” she said, “you were wonderful.” 

Since the divorce had been wholly uncontested it was in reality 
Mr. Dodd who had been wonderful. Indeed, he had been quite a 
marvel to slay married to this aging fawn for twenty-one years. 
However, Jeff returned the pressure of her hand as warmly as the 
lawyer-client relationship demanded. 

"How shall I ever repay you?” murmured the Mrs. Dodd that 
was, looking at him with her brown fawn eyes. 

Your check, Jeff thought, will be sufficient. He turned to her 
with a brisk smile. 

“I'm glad everything’s come out so well, Mrs. Dodd. May I get 
you a taxi? I’m afraid I’ll have to hurry back to my office. I’ve an 
important appointment at eleven-thirty.” 

Mrs. Dodd pouted with disappointment. 

“I thought you might let me kidnap you for lunch,” she said; 
“there are so manytthings I want to discuss.” 

"What things, Mrs. Dodd?” 
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“Oh, the final papers and things. I know we’ve been over it all, 
but I’ve such a wretched memory. Besides, there’s my estate and 
money matters and property and things.” She shook her finger 
playfully. “I’m going to need a lot of advice from now on.” 

“As soon as your final papers come through I’ll phone you. 
Then we can discuss whatever you wish. Good morning, Mrs. 
Dodd.” Jeff walked away from her like a man unhandcuffcd. 

On the way back to his office he wondered if he had called his 
appointment with Kempen “important” merely to escape Mrs. Dodd 
or because he believed it. What was so important about a man who 
wanted to make a will, who had come casually into his life and 
would go out of it that afternoon? And stiff there had been since 
last night this feeling of something else, something beneath the 
surface. The very tenseness that exuded from Kempen, the 
persistent phone calls from a Mr. Mercer—it just didn’t add up to 
being commonplace. 

Kempen was waiting when Jeff got back to the office. Although 
his face still wore its stiff expression, his voice was pleasant as he 
explained about the will. 

“It’s very simple, Mr. Piper. I want to will my entire estate to 
Lili Ban, as my wife, Mrs. George Kempen. We arc to be married 
to-morrow, as I told you. That’s about all there is to it.” 

He faced the window, and in the morning light he had a lean, 
unrelenting, almost cruel look. He wore a tan-coloured gabardine 
suit, hand-tailored and spotless. Only this and his manicured rather 
graceful hands indicated any admission of the sensuous. 

“I understand, sir. However, if you have any children at your 
death, wouldn’t you want them to share in your estate?” 

The decisiveness in Kempen’s eyes flickered. He obviously 
hadn’t thought ol this. 

“I—I—well, yes, I suppose I would.” 

“Then say your wife would get one-half of your estate and the 
other half would go to your child or be divided among your children.” 

“Yes, I guess that’s all right.” Kempen produced one of his 
rare smiles. “Frankly, I don’t expect to have any children." 

Jeff tried to smile a perfectly blank smile back. “Now whom 
do you want to be the executor of your estate?” 

“Miss Ban—that is, Mrs. Kempen.” 

“You may choose anyone you wish, you know.” 

“Mrs. Kempen is to be executrix. Please stipulate that no bond 
will be necessary.” 

Something in the way he said it gave Jeff the idea that he was 
fairly familiar with the process of drawing up a will. 

“By the way, Mr. Kempen, have you ever made a will before 
this one?” 

“What of it?” It was more of a bark than an answer. 

Jeff was puzzled at the belligerence that flared in Kempen’s face. 

“It wouldn’t matter if you had," he said. “It is only the last will 
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that counts. The best thing to do, however, is to destroy the first 
will and avoid any complications.” 

Kempen played nervously with the hatband on the immaculate 
white Panama that lay across his knees. “I can’t possibly get my 
hands on the will,” he said, gruffly. “My executor has it, and he is 
in Europe. Because of the war, I can't reach him by mail either.” 

“It isn't necessary to get it, Mr. Kempen ; that’s just a precaution 
I like to take. However, this new will revokes and nullifies any prior 
wills.” 

Kempen leaned forward in his chair. “Mr. Piper, there may be 
some trouble about this new will.” His voice was strained and 
unnatural even for him. “I have reason to believe that on my death 
it will be changed as a forgery. Maybe I made my request too 
simple just now. I am employing you to do more than draw up a 
will for me, I want you to see to it that no one tricks a court into 
believing it a forgery. I want you to watch out for my wife’s 
interests and I’ll See that you arc well paid for it. I want you, also, 
to be a witness that I am now in my right mind. You believe that, 
don’t you?” Kempen attempted a jocular expression. 

Jeff laughed. “Jf you want to marry Miss Ban you’re not 
crazy!" 

Kemficn looked pleased. He relaxed a bit. “When Lili first 
told me about you I made a few inquiries. You have a reputation 
for being a square shooter, a fellow with guts. Easy money hasn’t 
softened you up yet.” 

“I never saw any easy money.” 

“You do a good job for Miss Ban and there’ll be plenty of 
money. But 1 warn you it won’t be easy. Now how soon can you 
have the will ready for mo to sign?” 

“But, Mr. Kempen, aren’t there some other facts I should know 
about this? Who do you think wilL challenge the will and why? 
If you tell me the story I’ll be able to-” 

“No,” came the curt answer. “All you need to know is that 
my final wish is to leave Miss Ban my entire estate. If I ever wish 
to change this will I’ll inform you. Now when will it be ready?” 

“I can dictate it right away before my secretary goes to lunch. 
She’ll type it up and you can have it in, say, an hour, when you 
return from your lunch." 

Kempen had walked over to the window. His back was to Jeff 
when he spoke. “I hadn’t planned to eat lunch to-day. I’ll just 
wait here until it’s done.” 

“All right. I’ll get at it immediately.” 

As Jeff walked to the door he recalled the phone message that 
Lili had brought in the night before with the coffee. So Mr. Mercer 
was to be left waiting in vain. And would that mean another dozen 
felephone calls? And if Kempen didn’t want to see him why hadn’t 
he told him to go to hell and be done with it? 

Miss Peck’s desk was in the efficient straightened-out order that 
meant she wasn’t there. Her hat was gone. Only a pair of white 
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gloves hung limply over a hook of the clothes rack. Miss Peck had 
evidently had an appointment for lunch and, unlike Mr. Kcmpcn, 
kept it promptly. 

Jeff apologized. “I’m sorry. She usually tells me before she 
goes. Most of the time she doesn’t stay a full hour, so maybe wc 
won’t be held up very long.” 

Kempen’s mouth tightened. “Suppose we might as well cal 
lunch. Where would you suggest, Mr. Piper?” 

“Thanks. I’ll just get a sandwich downstairs. You must have 
other things to do.” 

“Might as well eat. I’d appreciate it if you’d join me.” 

“Well, there’s a place around the corner. They have good food 
and good liquor.” 

“All right Let's go.” 

• Only once again as they came out to the street and a jeweller’s 
clock showed exactly twelve-fifteen did Jeff think of Mr. Mercer. 

Kempen chose a corner table for two far back in the restaurant. 
They ordered scotch and soda and cold roast-beef sandwiches. 

Later Jeff tried to rerticmber if he had seen Kempen’s face first 
or heard the voice first. Kempen was just raising his glass to his 
lips when he looked out into the room. Then he put his glass down 
untasled. 

“Lord, this is a lucky break! Well, hello, George I” The voice 
boomed with delight. “How’ve you been, you old son of a gun! 
Say, don’t they ever give you messages at your apartment? I called 
you a dozen times yesterday and left my number.” 

The speaker was broad-shouldered and stocky. He carried his 
hat in his hand, and close to his hair-line, half covered by his grey 
hair, there was a small white gauze pad held on with adhesive tape. 
His brows like two streaks of charcoal across his face gave him a 
distinctive look. Kempen seemed surprised and yet not altogether 
surprised, like a man who has been watching a boulder roll down a 
hill and then finds it at his feet. He half rose from his chair and 
waited. 

“You’re certainly looking fine, George, old boy,” the stranger 
said, and then he waited too. 

Finally Kempen spoke. “Hello, Mercer,” he said, quietly. 
“Mr. Piper, Mr. Mercer," He introduced the two men in a stony 
voice. “I’d ask you to join us, but Mr. Piper and 1 are discussing 
some business and-” 

“Still the same old George,” Mr, Mercer chortled, “always full 
of business,” He pulled a chair up from a near-by table and sat 
down. 

“Come on now,” he said, “you can discuss busiuess later. Let’s 
relax and enjoy lunch. 

“Talk about coincidences," Mr. Mercer went on, addressing Jeff, 
“I don’t know how long it is since I’ve seen George Kempen. I get 
to town for a couple of days, and here I run slam-bang into him by 
accident. Not that I was going to leave without seeing you, old 
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boy,” he said to Kempen. “That's why I phoned. I thought we 
might have lunch together.” 

A coincidence would have been a good enough way of explain¬ 
ing it, thought Jeff, if he had not happened to be at Kempen’s apart¬ 
ment the night before—if he had not heard Lili deliver Mercer’s 
invitation. It was no coincidence that a man who was expecting to 
lunch at the Forrest Hotel at twelve-fifteen should be ten blocks 
away in another restaurant at twelve-twenty. No, Mr. Mercer had 
done a bit of tailing, and, as it turned out, with good results. If he 
desired for some reason to eat lunch with Kempen he was certainly 
doing it now. Jeff was curious but not startled. It was as if all 
along he had known Kempen was no ordinary person and the 
appointment with him would be no ordinary event. 

The waiter brought another menu. 

“Lord, I’m hungry,” Mr. Mercer said, loudly, “in spite of the 
hellish weather you have in this town. I’ve just come from a little 
trip to Mexico, and'let me tell you it’s no hotter down there. 
Whew! ” He didn’t look warm at all. It was Kempen who looked 
warm. Perspiration stood out all over his face. 

“Let me see,” said Mr. Mercer, “I know one thing I’m going to 
have right off. A plum tart. \ don’t see it on the menu, waiter.” 

“Then we don’t have it, sir. Would you like a fresh peach tart 
instead?” 

“Had my heart set on plum”—Mr. Mercer beamed at Kempen 
—“but I guess I’ll have to take what I can get.” He put the menu 
down. “I’ll have liverwurst on a fresh white roll, German-fried 
potatoes. Got that? Beer. And bring a cup of split-pea soup 
first.” 

He grinned. “Sounds like a lot for a hot day, doesn’t it? But 
I tell you that Mexican food isn’t fit to eat. I pretty near starved 
down there. Well, now, George,” he said, amiably, “tell me about 
yourself. What’ve you been doing?” 

“Nothing exciting. Just attending to my work.” 

“No vacations for you, you old plugger?” Mr. Mercer took 
out a flat package of cigarettes. “Why don’t you try Mexico some¬ 
times? I think it might interest you. Say, would you like to try a 
Mexican cigarette?” 

Jeff took one, but Kempen shook his head.. 

“By the way, George, you haven’t forsaken the blessed ranks of 
bachelorhood, have you?" 

Kempen’s face looked as if it were melting. 

“No,” he said. 

Mr. Mercer threw back his head and roared with laughter. “I 
see. I see. That was a mighty charming voice that answered your 
phone last night. You wouldn’t be letting a little brunette steal 
your heart away, would you now, George?” 

Jeff watched Kempen with dismay. He looked like a man with 
a noose about his neck. Every word that was said seemed to pull 
the noose tighter. 
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Maybe Mr. Mercer noticed the effect he was having on Kempen 
too. At any rate he abruptly switched the subject to an air-liner 
crash he had been in. 

“See this?” He pointed to the bandaged place on his head. 
“That’s all 1 got left, but I was in u very bad condition. Might have 
died if a couple of people on the plane hadn’t looked out for me 
and taken care of me until we got to a hospital. Now here’s how it 
was.” 

He kept up a recital of the crash until the food came. 

“Ahl” He surveyed the pea soup with admiration. “Looks 
like mighty good eating!” He fell on the food with genuine relish. 

As the conversation limped on through the meal Jeff got more 
and more sure that these two were not the old friends that Mr. 
Mercer would have had him believe. He wondered why he had 
swallowed any of that “friendship" gag at all. A man does not 
slowly disintegrate with terror before one’s eyes if he is merely eating 
lunch with an old friend. 

“What’s the matter, George? Sandwich no good?" Mr. 
Mercer indicated the barely touched food on Itempen’s plate. 

“I’m not very hungry.” 

“I know. It’s the weather. Never affects me though.” And 
indeed it didn’t. Mr. Mercer greeted each new course with en¬ 
thusiasm and cleaned up his plate. When they were finished he 
insisted on taking the check. 

They walked to the door of the restaurant. Mr. Mercer had 
taken Kempen’s arm in an apparently casual gesture, but Kempen 
winced, and Jeff saw the fingers clamping into his sleeve. 

“How about coming over to the hotel this afternoon, George?" 
Mr. Mercer’s tone was as comradely as ever. 

“I want to," said Kempen, “just as soon as I finish my business 
with Mr. Piper. I’ll pick up some papers at the bank and be over 
around four.” 

“AU right, George. I’ll be waiting," Mr. Mercer dropped 
Kempen’s arm and held out his hand to Jeff. “Nice to have met 
you,” he said, “and thanks for letting me horn in on your lunch.” 

He joined the noonday crowds and was soon out of sight around 
a corner. 

Jeff didn’t expect Kempen to turn to him with explanations either 
about who Mr. Mercer was or why he had lied to him about coming 
to his hotel at that hour. On the other hand, he didn’t expect the 
sudden change that came over the man. His eyes were alight. He 
was electrified with excitement. 

"I’m going back to my apartment to pack,” he said to Jeff. 
“Phone me the instant the will is ready and I’ll come over to sign it.” 

When Jeff got back to his office Miss Peck was at her typewriter. 
She was a very nice-looking girl. Her skin was white and cool and 
her brown hair was smooth. Jeff stopped at her desk. 
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“Miss Peck, you must have had a very important appointment 
for lunch.” 

“I did,” Miss Peck stopped typing and rested her hands on the 
keys. “Why? Did you want me? I’m terribly sorry. You were 
busy and I thought-” 

“Please, no apologies, Miss Peck. Did you have a nice lunch?” 

“Oh yes. Did you?” 

“Jn a way. And now, Miss Peck, I wish to dictate a will.” 

“Good heavens, was the food that bad?” 

“A will for Mr. George Kcmpen. Leave a space for the middle 
name. I don’t know it." 

She got out her shot thand book, and it was then that he noticed 
the ring. 

“Hmm,” he said, “something new?” 

“Yes. New this noon.” 

“Now I am angry. Miss Peck. If you had stayed as I was going 
to ask you to do this noon Mike would have waited long enough to 
have flung the ring and himself in the river. So you’re leaving me?” 

“Not for a while. Besides, you didn't expect me to stay in a 
lawyer’s office all my life, did you?” 

“Why not? I’m going to." 

“Collections and divorces and wills—it's boring." 

“It’s just my practice that is boring. Some lawyers have very 
exciting times. I think maybe I’m about to have an exciting time.” 
Why should I think that? Jeff asked himself. To Miss Peck he 
said, “Better give the ring back. Newspapermen make teniblc 
husbands.” 

“I promise you all my divorce business.” 

“Always say the right thing, don’t you? Well, here goes.” 
Jeff paced the length of the room and back while he dictated the 
will. When he had finished he said: “That’s all, and I want it right 
away.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 

At about two o’clock, Miss Peck’s typing being inspired and 
accurate, the will was ready and Jeff put in a call for Kempen. He 
heard the buzzing sound as the telephone girl at the apartment rang 
the suite. She rang several times, long, steady rings, but there was 
no response. 

“Sorry, sir, Mr. Kempen doesn't answer." 

“Try again, will you please? He’s expecting my call.” 

She rang again. Jeff visualized the apartment in the daylight, 
the sun streaming through the french windows on to the thick golden 
rug, the telephone echoing softly from one high wall to another. 
“Sorry, sir, I thought I saw Mr. Kempen come in, but he must 

V>nvi» onn mil '"in ” 
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“Please tell him Mr. Piper phoned. Have him call me as soon 
as he comes in.” 

Jeff hung up. He was puzzled. The ringing of the phone in 
the quiet apartment had had an ominous sound. Curious that 
Kempen wasn’t there. He was probably on his way over without 
waiting for a call, since he was in such a hurry to have the thing 
done with. 

Jeff shoved the phone away and walked over to the window. 
Five stories below the afternoon crowds were passing back and forth 
on the sidewalk. At a news stand across the street the latest editions 
were pinned up. The black war headlines were inches high. Jeff 
went back to his desk. Some letters lay in a neat pile ready for 
him to sign. He began to read them over, but the words blurred 
before his eyes. He had a vision of his application to the Bureau of 
Military Intelligence filed among hundreds of others in an impersonal 
steel cabinet. On how many desks, in and out of how many folders 
must it be shufiled yet before he heard? 

He was overcome with an impatience that made him slam the 
papers he was reading back on his desk. He looked around at the 
oak furniture and leather chairs in his office. They seemed so legal 
and stuffy to him now. Over the bookcase hung enlarged photo¬ 
graphs he had taken one year in Canada. He contemplated the 
merry-eyed mustachioed guide holding a day’s catch of silvery trout. 
His spirits used to rise just looking at it. But that was another day. 
Another year. 

He scowled at the picture. There were more important things 
to photograph now. Goddamn it, he could make a camera behave 
better than a pair of eyes. The Spanish was coming along. Did 
he have to be able to translate Don Quixote before they found him 
fit to do something? He walked nervously to the window again 
and jingled tire change in his pocket. He felt a tremendous despair¬ 
ing distance between himself and the headlines across the street. 

The phone buzzed and he picked it up. 

“A lady,” said Miss Peck, “a Mrs. Leroy Carteret is calling. 
She wants to see you to-morrow. What time shall I tell her? She 
says she’s a friend of Mrs. Dodd’s.” 

“Can’t see her,” said Jeff. 

“Oh,” said Miss Peck. There was a short silence. “Couldn’t 
you manage just a few minutes in the morning? She—she sounds 
very expensive.” 

“You’re a nice girl to look out for me like this, but I’m tired of 
Mrs. Dodd and all her friends," Jeff hung up. 

He felt better as he turned back to the letters. He had signed 
the last one when his phone rang again. 

The voice that came over was husky and agitated, with that bit 
of an accent that made it so intriguing. 

“Mr. Piper 7" 

“Yes, Miss Ban?” 
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“Oh, Mr. Piper, something very unforeseen has happened. 
Would you please come over right away?” 

“Over?” 

“George’s apartment, please, I beg you.” 

“Is Mr. Kempen there?” 

“Yes.” The voice hesitated, and Jeff imagined he could hear a 
sharp intake of breath close to the phone, “But he cannot speak to 
you. Please, Mr, Piper, please hurry.” 

“Shall I bring the will?” 

But she had rung olf without hearing him. The phone clicked, 
and something in Jeff’s mind clicked with it. He had an abrupt 
vision of Mr. Mercer’s robust, grinning face with its pink, fatty look 
and the sinister dark V of his eyebrows. 

“Miss Peck,” he said as he went through the door, “Please don’t 
get married before I come back.” 

Immediately after his knock Lili opened the door. Her eyes were 
enormous with horror. She stood wordlessly in the doorway staring 
at him. 

“Where is he?” asked Jeff. 

She turned and led him through the foyer into the living-room. 
Jeff didn’t know what he had expected. Kempen dead, of course. 
But how? A clean bullet hole through the head? A knife in the 
back? A rope tight around the neck? Never this. It made a 
ghastly picture, the great white marble statue bloodstained on the 
floor and underneath it the limp, mashed body of George Kempen. 
It had hit him hardest across the chest and head, and one side of his 
face was a bruised purple. Jeff noticed how full the breasts of the 
statue were, how heavily rounded the stomach and thighs. There 
was a lewdness about the way it lay pressing upon the soft body 
of the man like the cover illustration of some blatant pulp thriller. 

Jeff felt nausea grip him at the grisly sight. 

“I couldn’t move it," Lili whispered. “It’s too heavy. I 
couldn’t move it off of him.” 

Jeff bent down, and with much straining they managed together 
to roll the statue to one side. Jeff took Kempen in his arms and 
laid him on a couch. He was very crushed and very dead. Lili 
shuddered and turned away. 

“O God,” she moaned, “it's my fault. I asked him to buy that 
statue for me." 

“But how could it have happened?” Jeff gazed at the landing 
where the statue had stood the night before. “Was it off balance? 
Too close to the edge of the stairs?” 

“I don't know, I don’t know,” she sobbed. “I came in and 
found him there. I thought l would go mad—seeing him like that 
—so horrible. Then I called you.” She went and knelt beside the 
couch. 

“Poor George," she murmured, "poor George,” She kissed the 
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eyelid and the cheek on the untouched side of Kempen’s face. 
“Now we will not have a wedding.” 

Jeff haidly heard her. He was too busy trying to make four 
out of a two and two he couldn’t find. 

“He wanted to be married so much. To me a wedding or not 
a wedding, it meant nothing. But he wanted it. When he finally 
made up his mind he talked of nothing else.” 

She saw the look of calculation on Jeff’s face and misunderstood 
it. “I know what you are thinking, Mr. Piper, but it is not true. 
He was not buying me. There were many men with much money 
that I could have had. But George was good to me, and he needed 
me.” She caressed Kempen’s limp white hand. “He was cold 
inside and I warmed him. Maybe it was not love—not the kind I 
sing about in those songs. I have had enough of that.” 

Jeff walked up the three steps to the landing. It was wide and 
solid. Impossible that the vibrations from people going up and 
down the stairs could bit by bit have moved the heavy marble. 

“Miss Ban,” he said, casually, “did you know Mr. Kempen came 
to see me this morning about making a will?” 

“No, I didn’t know why he wanted to see you. He told me it 
was some business affair.” 

“He made a will lteaving everything he owned to you.” 

“A will? But then—then did he expect to die? Could he have 
had a feeling-?’’ She stared at Kempen’s battered face. 

“That’s a little mystical, isn’t it?” But even as he said it Jeff 
knew he couldn't scorn the idea that Kempen had been afraid of 
something. 

“He died before he signed the will, so unfortunately it means 
nothing.” 

“What do I care?” She got to her feet and took a cigarette 
from a heavy crystal box. “I can take care of myself, Mr. Piper.” 

Something she had said before flashed through Jeff’s mind. 
“Miss Ban, why did Mr. Kempen have ‘to make up his mind’ to 
marry you? If he loved you and, as you say, needed you?” 

She frowned with some memory. “I don’t know. At first I 
thought it was the difference in our ages—you know. But he kept 
insisting it was not that. He was very mysterious, and I made fun 
of him for it. But I do not poke around into things that are private." 
She blew a sad slow curl of smoke out into the room. “Each of 
us have our secrets. I respect that." Leaning against the fireplace 
just below her portrait and in her silk dress and white flower ear¬ 
rings, she looked like a resort advertisement. It was hard to believe 
there was a mutilated body lying just across the room. 

“Think carefully, Miss Ban. Did you ever hear Mr. Kempen 
mention the name Mercer, the man who phoned last night?” 

The answer came quickly. “Yes, I tried to remember last night, 
because after you left George seemed so upset about the call. But 
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I cannot,” She pressed her fingers to her eyes. “I cannot remember 
where or how.” 

“I think we had better call the police now." 

“Oh no, please.” , 

Jeff watched her shrink from the word. “It’s nothing to be 
frightened about. A man is dead, so we call the homicide squad. 
That’s just a regulation. They’ll bring the coroner over to take care 
of the body." He was at the telephone. “I know a lieutenant in 
the squad. I’ll ask him not to bring the newspaper boys along. 
That 11 make it easier, won’t it?” 

“Yes. _ Thank you." She was quite herself again. “I better 
call the airport and cancel our reservations.” 

The coroner set the time of death at two o’clock and the cause: 
skull fracture resulting from a blow by a heavy object. The 
homicide squad listened to Lili’s story and to Jeff’s of how the body 
had been found, and examined the apartment. The switch-board 
girl and the elevator boy admitted that it was possible for someone 
to come to Kempen’s apartment unseen by them. In that case the 
caller would have come through the basement garage and up the 
automatic lift. The garageman had seen no one. There were two 
thousand dollars in cash and two thousand more in traveller’s 
cheques in Kempen’s wallet untouched. Nor, as Jeff had noted, 
was there any sign of a struggle or unnatural activity in the room. 
Everything indicated that the death was purely an accident. 

When the police inquired about Kempen’s business Jeff relayed 
me information he had. obtained just a few short hours before: that 
ICempcn owned the Midwest Industrial Chemical Sales Company, a 
small jobbing outfit in the Unity Building. 

After arrangements had been made to take the body to the 
morgue the police squad left. There was further routine investiga¬ 
tion still to come. The coroner would make a more thorough 
examination later, but the case was cut and dried. Even the statue 
wasn’t a new angle to the police. 

“These rich guys,” one of the plain-clothes men had remarked 
contemptuously to Jeff, “if they want to buy up all this arty stuff they 
got to take a chance of gettin’ killed. Why, we had a fellow not 
six months ago had a great big fancy iron chandelier fall out of the 
ceilin’ right on his head. It cost him more dough than I’ll ever 
make to bring that thing over from some old broken-down castle 
in Europe.” He prodded the statue scornfully with his toe. “For 
chnssakes, what did he want this around for? He seemed to be 
gettin’ his share of the real thing.” This last was spoken with a 
sly look upstairs where Lili had gone to lie down. 

When the door had closed behind them Jeff stood looking at 
the huge brownish stains on the rug where Kempen had lain. Why, 
he thought, didn’t I mention Albert Mercer? 

He walked over to the phone, 

"Main 2204," came Miss Peck’s voice. 
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“Hello,” said Jeff, “why don't you knock off early and go home?" 

“Early? It’s five thirty-five!’’ 

“Well, aren't you the ungrateful one! Listen, call up the Forrest 
Hotel and find out if a Mr. Albert Mercer is still registered there. 
I’ll call you back in a little while. So long, Miss Peck.” 

Lili came down the stairs, freshly powdered and lipsticked. She 
eyed the couch where Kempen’s body had lain, but she had herself 
well under control and her expression did not change. 

“1 guess I will go now, Mr. Piper," she said, evenly. 

“Could you stand one or two more questions?” 

Lines of apprehension appeared between her eyes. “Yes?" 

“George Kempcn was very rich, wasn't he?” 

“Yes, he seemed to be. He liked fine, expensive things and he 
was always able to pay for them. He spent a lot of money.” 

“His small chemical business couldn’t have supplied all that. 
Do you know where the rest of it came from?” 

“No.” She shook her head. “I don’t know anything about his 
money affairs. He had investments, I guess.” 

“Did he leave any family or relatives or anyone wc can get in 
touch with?” 

“No, he was all alone. He told me that often.” 

"Then you don’t know who was the beneficiary of his first will?” 

She smiled. “No, Mr. Piper. 1 am not much good to you with 

these answers, but honestly 1-.” She made a helpless little 

gesture. 

“Thought I’d ask,” said Jeff. “Sometimes these lonely guys do 
a lot of talking.” 

“Not he.” 

Jeff’s fingers drummed on the satiny wood of a coffee table. He 
recalled that afterward. First there was the tapping of his fingers 
and then, like an echo reversed, the steady hard knocking at the 
door. 

Lili looked at him blankly. 

“Maybe you’d better answer it," he said. 

She went out to the foyer and opened the door. 

A man’s voice said, “Good afternoon, is Mr. Kempcn at home?” 

“No, I’m sorry,” Lili answered. 

“Perhaps you could tell us when he’ll be in. We're friends from 
out of town—we’d like to see him before we leave,” said a woman's 
voice. 

“Well, I—I’m afraid I have bad news for you,” said Lili. “Mr. 
Kempen died this afternoon.” 

There were appropriate exclamations of dismay. 

“How dreadful,” said the woman’s voice again, very smooth and 
cultivated. “We didn’t know he was ill.” 

“It was an accident,” said Lili. “He was killed in a—in a fall." 

“We have to go back to New York to-night”—this was the man 
—“but if there is anything we can do to help or- 
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“No,” said Lili, “nothing, thank you.” When she had closed 
the door she came back into the room. 

“Who are they?” asked Jeff. 

“I don’t know. Never saw them before. A very good-looking 
couple." 

The phone rang. It was Miss Peck. 

“Mr. A. Mercer checked out of the Hotel Forrest this afternoon,” 
she announced. 

“Any forwarding address?" 

“No.” 

“Okay. See you in the morning." 

Jeff put the phone back on its cradle and turned to Lili. 

“Miss Ban,” he tried to make his tone as casual as possible, “do 
you think someone might have deliberately pushed that statue over?” 

She gasped. “But why?” 

“To kill Kempen,” 

“But that isn’t possible! Who would want to kill George? 
Besides, how could anyone push the statue over without George 
seeing what he was trying to do and moving away?” 

“I’ve thought of that. But if Kempen were lying on the floor 
dead already—say from a blow on the head—it would be easy to 
push the statue over on him, wouldn’t it? And how nicely it would 
erase any traces of the first blow.” 

Lili regarded him with amazement. 

“It’s the damnedest thing,” said Jeff, “but I could swear Kempen 
was murdered.” 


CHAPTER SIX 

Miss Peck found the item in the legal news about a week after 
Kempen had been buried. It read: 

No. 187432 Application jor probate of will and letters 
testamentary in the estate of George Wade Kempen, 
deceased. Hearing July 27, 1942. Johnson, Mitchell, and 
Chase, attorneys. 

She encircled it with a red pencil, just as she did announcements 
concerning other cases in which Jeff was interested. When he came 
in he saw the paper and wanted to go right out again. He wanted 
to get over to the file room of the Probate Court and look at that 
will more than he wanted anything else in the world at that moment. 
But he couldn’t go. In the first place, he had several appointments 
that morning. In the second place, it would be violating the rules 
of the game. The game was called “Amateur Sleuthing” or “Who 
killed George Kempen?” And the rules were simply that you 
worked during worktime and you played the game after your work 
was done. You didn’t play at the game all the time because you 
would feel too damn silly. 
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It was not until the middle of the afternoon that Jeff got over 
to the Probate Court. 

The clerk started down one of the long rows of steel cabinets to 
get the file for him, but he turned around almost immediately and 
came back. 

“I don’t think I refiled that one yet,” he said. “A couple of 
people were just in here this noon looking at it.” He went through 
the pile of files in a wire basket on his desk. "Yep. Here it is, 
Mr. Piper.” 

Jeff took the paper-wrapped file. 

“Who was looking at it, Steve?” 

"Don’t know, Mr. Piper. Never saw them before. Good- 
looking couple though—especially the woman.” 

Jeff took the file over to a table and opened the wrapper. His 
mouth felt dry, the way it used to when he opened his Christmas 
presents as a kid. One flashing glance at the paper in his hands and 
he knew the will was as good as a Christmas present. The executor 
and only beneficiary of the estate of George Kempen were both one 
Albert Hawley Mercer. 

The game was getting to be fun, all the pieces fitting together 
just right. Nothing like a little success to make one want to go on 
playing. 

Jeff recalled Kempen’s faltering excuse that his executor was in 
Europe. Obviously Mercer had been more available than Kempen 
wished to admit. Jeff laid tile will carefully aside and picked up the 
next paper, which was an application for Letters Testamentary, also 
signed by Mercer. In due legal form it presented Mercer’s petition 
to the court to be executor of the will and estimated the estate at— 
here Jeff’s eyes widened considerably—close to a million dollars. 
The column headed “Deceased Next of Kin” contained the word 
“none” typed in. 

The next paper was an application to bring the will before the 
Probate Court. Both papers bore the names of the legal firm: 
Johnson, Mitchell, and Chase, a well-known firm with an important 
and high-priced reputation. Apparently the best was none too good 
for Mr. Mercer. 

Jeff replaced the file in the wire basket on the clerk’s desk and 
left. He was in a state of glee mixed with indecision. After all, 
what was be going to do about the whole affair? Kempen had 
employed him to look out for the interests of Mrs. Kempen, but 
now there was no Mrs. Kempen. Lili had no legal ties to Kempen 
and didn’t want to claim any. As for the unsigned will in his office, 
no one knew belter than he how useless it was. There is something 
pathetic about a legal paper drawn up in authorized, impressive- 
sounding language and left without the scrawl that gives it life. He 
really had no business with Kempen any more, but maybe ho had 
business with something else: the moral obligation to expose a 
murder. Although he had nothing to go on but a hunch and a 
coincidence, he would keep at it until he had proven himself wrong 
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or right. Time enough then to figure out how to convince the police. 

That night Jeff stopped in again at the Forrest Bar. Lili saw 
him from across the room and when her number was over joined 
him at his table. She looked more subdued. Maybe it was the 
dress, a purple silk this time, with long sleeves and a high neck. 
She wore no jewels but the diamond bracelet, and her face seemed 
waxen pale in the lamplight. Jeff searched it for any sign of break¬ 
down or grief. 

“How have things been going, Lili?” 

“Life goes on.” 

“Will you have a drink with me?" 

“No, thank you." 

"Lili.” She was looking down at the green chiffon handkerchief 
in her hands, so that he addressed her glistening eye-shadowed eye¬ 
lids. “Lili, have you thought any more about what I said to you— 
that night?” 

“Yes." 

“Do you still think it impossible?” 

“No. George was unhappy and afraid, just as I have been the 
past few years since—since”—she made a little gesture—“since I 
left Europe. Maybe that is why we found each other, why we 
could make love without questions. No one cares about the past 
unless there is a future. We both knew there was no future for us. 
You understand?" She raised her eyes and searched his. 

Jeff nodded. 

“I am homesick until the day I die, Mr. Piper.” 

“Maybe after the war-” 

“Maybe. It won’t be the same.” 

“But what made George Kempen unhappy and afraid?” 

She looked at him. “You are still asking me and I still tell you 
I don’t know. He was not—how do you put it?—on the outside 
of him a kind or generous man. He had enemies, you think?” 

“Everyone does, I suppose. Too bad you can’t remember what 
he said about Mercer.” 

“Do you think he-?” 

“I read Mr. Kempen's first will to-day. It was filed at the 
Probate Court. Mercer is his executor and only heir.” ' 

Lili’s eyes almost audibly banged open. 

Jeff continued, “Mercer left town the day Mr. Kempen died, but 
I imagine he’ll be back for the court hearing next Friday when his 
executorship will be confirmed. Might be worth finding out more 
about him. He stays at this hotel.” 

Lili studied her reflection in the mirrored table top. “I have 
some good friends here. There is one of the maids and a porter 
who would be glad to do me a favour. I can make a little inquiry 
when he comes." 

Jeff shook his head slightly to prevent her from saying more. 
A waiter had approached their table and was standing at her elbow. 
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“Miss Ban," he said, “there is a request for a number. The 
soldier at the table in the comer." 

Lili looked over. A young fellow in uniform was sitting on a 
banquette against the wail beside a curly-haired little girl in a fluffy 
dress. When he saw Lili he nodded and smiled. 

“He's going overseas in three days. He wants you to sing ‘Don’t 
Sit under the Apple Tree with Anyone Else but Me’ and dedicate 
it to his girl friend, Miss Shirley Pressman.” 

Lili stood up. “If he wants it I do it,” she said. 

AU through the number Jeff stared at the young soldier. Over¬ 
seas in three days. 

On the afternoon of July 27 Miss Peck sat in the Probate Court 
and watched, as unobtrusively as possible, a heavy-set man in a 
wrinkled linen suit. His thick eyebrows flared over his eyes like 
two black wings. He was sitting with an attorney named Franklin 
Chase just a few chairs away from her. If they had been talking 
she could easily have overheard them, but they hardly spoke at all. 
They had the bored appearance of men who had settled their 
business and were not anticipating any opposition from the court. 

When the bailiff called, “Estate of George Kempen," they 
walked to the bench. The judge nodded and glanced through the 
file the bailiff had set before him. 

“1 see there is no bond set in this case." 

The lawyer nodded. “That’s right, your honour, no bond.” 

“Letters granted.” The judge passed the file back to the clerk. 

As the two men passed her Miss Peck got up and followed them. 
They walked down the wide marble steps to the first floor and then 
into the tax commissioner’s office. 

Miss Peck went into a phone booth and called Jeff. 

“Hello. It’s me.” 

“Yes?” 

“Letters granted. They’re in the tax office now.” 

“Probably getting a release for the safety-deposit box. You 
might as well come back here now." 

“This isn’t very thrilling." 

“I feel worse about it than you do. Come on back and we’ll see 
what we can do next.” 

Jeff stopped his pacing to offer Miss Peck a cigarette. 

“How’d he look to you, incidentally?" 

“Attractive, in an overweight way. Not a bit worried. Kind 
of bored with the whole thing.” 

“I don’t think the guy has any nerves. You should have seen 
him that day at lunch. He just sat and ate while Kempen wriggled 
around like a jitterbug. 1 wish I could get a hint as to what it’s 
all about.” 

“Plain murder to inherit money.” 

“That’s such an old saw.” 
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Miss Peck raised her eyebrows. “It’s always new to the victim.” 

“But I’m sure there’s more to it. Mercer has the key, but how 
am I going to find out about him? I can’t gracefully go nosing 
about Frank Chase—not that he’d tell me anything.” 

The phone rang, and Miss Peck answered it. She put her hand 
over the mouthpiece. 

“It’s the Voice." 

Jeff grabbed the instrument from her. 

"Hello.” 

“Mr. Piper?” came Lili's husky, throaty tone he was getting 
to know so well. “I have some information for you.’’ She sounded 
very far away. 

“Louder, Miss Ban. 1 can’t hear you.” 

“I’m in a phone booth at the drugstore. I have some informa¬ 
tion for you. I stopped at the porter’s desk just now. He tells me 
our friend is taking the eight-fifteen sleeper to New York City.” 

“When?” 

“To-night.” 

“I’ll be on it. Don’t worry about anything. You’ll hear from 
me if anything develops. In the meantime, thanks and good-by." 

Jeff hung up. 

“I’m accompanying Mercer back to his home city to-night,” he 
said. “Get me a berth on the eight-fifteen to New York, and then 
get your book. I’ve got some letters to clean up. You’ll have to 
make a few calls to-morrow and say I was suddenly called out of 
town." 

“But do you think you ought-7” 

“Do me a favour too. Find out all you can about George 
Kempen. You’ll draw a blank at the apartment, so try his office. 
And you might call Colonel Knowles and ask if he’s written to that 
guy in Washington about me yet.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

Beyond a brief glimpse of Mercer when they boarded the train that 
night Jeff had not seen him again. From behind a newspaper screen 
spread conveniently before his face he scrutinized everyone who 
went through his car. He did this for half an hour with no luck. 
Mercer was cither quietly keeping house in his compartment 
(wherever it was) or he was already in the club car. Jeff decided 
to wait a few minutes more and then take a look. He had only a 
vague idea of what he would do if he confronted Mercer, Pretend 
it was all a grand coincidence, of course (Mercer should recognize 
that one). He would play the bluffing game as long as it got him 
any information, and after that—well, he would use his wits and 
improvise his part as he went along. 

He stood up and began making his way down the narrow 
corridors, across the clanking, drafty car platforms to the club car. 
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The bar was at the entrance to the car, and as he walked in he 
heard the convivial clatter of the bartender and voices and laughter. 
The brightly lighted club space was smoky, but Jell saw immediately 
what he was looking for. His heart jumped inside of him, and he 
felt his pulse pounding in his temple. 

Directly at the other end of the car, his back to Jeff, sat Mercer. 
Impossible to mistake those wide, confident-looking shoulders, that 
clean, pink neck. He seemed to be talking animatedly to a man 
and woman who sat at a table facing him. At least the man was 
nodding his head and the woman was smiling a very entertained and 
dazzling smile. Jeff started up the crowded centre of the car, his one 
thought to get near enough to Mercer to overhear some of the 
conversation before he was noticed. Suddenly he saw exactly the 
place to sit. It was a small table just a short distance from the gay 
party of three. It was ideal, also, because the girl sitting at it was 
wearing a large-brimmed white hat which would effectively shield 
him from any casual inspection. He slid into the chair opposite her. 

A waiter watched Jeff with a faint look of surprise. This turned 
to a comprehensive smirk as the girl lifted her head and both he and 
Jeff got a good look at her. She was smoking a cigarette, and there 
was an empty glass on the table in front of her. She met Jeff’s eye 
with a glance of annoyance and turned pointedly to look out of the 
window. 

Jeff ordered a drink, and he, too, turned to look out of the 
window. Since it was black night outside, the window glass acted 
like a mirror, and Jeff and his new tablemate found themselves 
staring at each other in the reflection. 

“I’m terribly sorry, but I——” Jeff began haltingly to address 
the female image. 

“It’s quite all right," she broke in coldly. “I was just about to 
leave anyway-’’ 

Leave! And leave him open and unprotected in clear view of 
his quarry! 

“Oh no,-you mustn’t. Please don't go.” 

They both turned then and gaped at each other across the table. 

“And why mustn’t I?” said the girl in a reasonable tone, as if she 
were addressing a mental case. 

“Because I—because you’ll make me think I forced you to." 

“It really doesn’t matter what you think.” She crushed out her 
cigarette. 

Immediately Jeff produced his open case and offered it to her, 
“I know what you think too,” he said, “and you are wrong," 

She didn’t answer that, just started to gather up her gloves and 
bag. 

“You think,” Jeff hurried on, “that I’m fresh, that I’m looking 
for a train pal, and that I’m trying to make a pickup. But you’re 
wrong.” She was attempting to signal the waiter to bring her check. 
“You think that I noticed you arc a very pretty girl, but you are 
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wrong. I didn’t notice that until just now. What really decided 
me to sit here—and I’m speaking God’s truth—is your hat.” 

“You’re wonderful,” she said. 

“It’s a wonderful hat,” he said. 

The waiter came then with two drinks. He was the kind of 
waiter who accompanies his movements with a sound track. 

“Another frosted daiquiri for the lady,” he announced, “and a 
highball for the gentleman.” 

The girl looked at the drink angrily. “Damn,” she said, "I 
forgot-” 

“Then you weren’t going. Please stay and finish your drink. 
I’ll be very grateful,” 

Her expression softened at the inviting coolness of the glass in 
front of her. “All right,” she sighed. “I signed a pledge not to 
waste anything.” 

There was a burst of laughter from Mercer and his companions, 
and the woman was saying something. Jeff caught only the last 
few words: “—accidents can happen on trains too,” she was saying 
and shaking her finger prettily at Mercer. 

“Let ’em happen.” Jeff saw Mercer’s plump hand reach out for 
a bowl of ripe olives standing on the table. “Now that I know the 
most capable and beautiful nurse in the world is along—let ’em 
happen.” He raised his glass to the woman who modestly looked 
down at the compliment, and there was more laughter. 

“Suppose,” said the girl in the white hat, “we skip all the part 
about how lonely you are and your wife doesn’t understand you 
and train travel is so broadening.” 

“What did you say?” said Jeff. 

“I said let’s skip the preliminaries.” 

“Oh.” 

"Still a little shaky,” Mercer was saying. “Still have to give the 
old machine plenty of rest.” 

“I should think so,” said the woman, “after what you went 
through.” 

“If we skip the preliminaries," said the girl in the white hat, “that 
ought to land us just about where you ask me to come to your 
compartment to taste some extra-special imported scotch you happen 
to have along. The answer is no.” 

Jeff pulled his eyes away from Mercer's table and regarded his 
companion. Her beautifully made-up smart-American-girl-looking 
face wore an expression half shrewd, half amused. 

“What?” he said. “Say, what have you been reading anyway?” 

The girl took a cigarette from his case on the table and lighted 
it for herself. “My own stories, I guess.” 

“Whatever it is, it’s tripe." 

“1 know." She looked at him quickly over the match flame, 
“But fortunately about fifteen thousand other people don’t” 

“What other people?" 

“That’s the number my publishers estimated will buy my last 
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book. Add to that the ones who will beg for it at the drugstore 
libraries.” 

“I thought all that stuff was written by leering guys with nicotine 
poisoning.” 

The girl in the hat threw back her head and laughed, a good 
loud, merry laugh, “That’s what they sound like,” she said. 

The man opposite Mercer was shaking his head solemnly. "No 
more flying for us,” he said. 

“You remind me of the fellow who came home and told his wife 

no more-” Jelf lost the last word because Mercer lowered his 

voice and hunched up over the table to tell the story. Jefl' turned 
his attention back to his companion. 

“What do you write that stuff for?” 

“That’s an impertinent question, but I’ll answer. This hat you 
admire so much cost thirty-five bucks. And I have a lot more at 
home like it. That’s why I do it. And what’s your business?” 

“I’m just a poor lawyer. Too poor to engage a compartment 
incidentally.” 

“That’s all right,” she said, airily. “Just change your lines a bit. 
I have a compartment.” 

The woman at Mercer’s table was stretching out a slender bare 
arm and bending it back and forth at the elbow like some sort of 
exercise. 

Mercer put his hand out and felt her wrist and elbow. She 
winced a little. The man beside her looked worried. 

The girl in the hat half turned to follow Jeff’s gaze. 

“Mmm," she said. 

“Say,” said Jeff, “let’s talk straight for a change, shall we? My 
name is Jeffrey Piper. What’s yours?” 

“Elizabeth Neff ” 

“I knew a horrible dirty-nosed little girl in grammar school 
named Elizabeth.” 

“I’ll try to live up to it." 

Mercer had turned halfway around in his chair and was gestur¬ 
ing at the waiter. 

“I’ll take the checks," he said, firmly. 

“Now look here,” said the other man, “now look here. This is 
our party.” 

“No such thing,” insisted Mercer genially. “Since Fortune has 
taken care of our reunion I will take care of the rest.” With a 
flourish he paid the waiter. 

“You must promise to have dinner with us in New York," the 
woman murmured as the three of them walked down the aisle in the 
centre of the car. Jeff had turned his face toward the window, but 
even in the reflection he could tell that Mercer’s friends made a 
"good-looking couple." The phrase found two echoes in his 
memory. 

He waited until they were well past. Then he pulled out a bill 
and put it on the table, 
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“This will lake care of the drinks,” he said, “and some day I’ll 
repay the hospitality.” 

He had only a glimpse of Elizabeth’s astonished face as he hurried 
after the three who had just left the car. He was careful to keep 
well behind them as they walked through the train. Finally he saw 
Mercer open a compartment and go in. The man and woman 
followed quickly—almost too quickly, Jeff thought—as if they were 
afraid the door might be shut in their faces before they got inside. 

He heard Mercer say, “Sorry I can’t ask you-" and then the door 

was slammed shut. 

Jeff ambled casually past it, but the roadbed was rough and the 
constant jangling of the speeding train made it impossible to hear any¬ 
thing. The Pullman sections at the end of the car were already made 
up for the night and occupied. There was no place to wait for 
Mercer’s guests to leave, Jeff toyed with the idea of going back to the 
club car and to Elizabeth, but that wouldn’t do. Now that he had 
found Mercer’s compartment he had to confront him as soon as 
possible. Once Mercer stepped off the train in New York Jeff knew 
he would not easily be found again. 

He had been pacing back and forth in the corridor for a few 
minutes when he heard a door open. Hastily he stepped inside a 
curtained entrance of the men’s room. There was a little dick as 
the door was pulled to, and then Mercer’s friends appeared walking 
rapidly and light-footedly down the corridor. The woman passed 
so close to Jeff she brushed the curtains in front of him as she went 
by. He saw that what she carried up under her arm and close to her 
body like a pocket book was not a pocket book at all but a black 
brief case. 

As soon as they had disappeared Jeff walked down to Mercer’s 
door and rapped. There was no response, so he rapped louder. He 
turned the knob, and the door opened easily inward. He stepped in. 
Hot air was blowing like a blast through the open window. Mercer, 
eyes closed, was lying on his bed. He was fully dressed and in one 
hand he clutched a revolver. The hand drooped over the edge of 
the bed and swung back and forth with the jarring of the train. 

Jeff stared at the gun. “Mr. Mercer!” he said, sharply. “Mr. 
Mercer!” As if in answer a small red blotch appeared on the left 
side of Mercer’s coat. Jeff lifted the coat. A bullet had burned a 
small hole through his shirt, and its edges were gradually reddening. 
Jeff dropped the coat and stooped down to examine the gun that 
Mercer held so tightly. The barrel was unstained, clean and shiny— 
obviously it had not been fired. Then Jeff realized he had heard no 
gunshot at all. 

He straightened up and looked about the compartment There 
was only one piece of luggage, a striped canvas suitcase which lay 
open on the floor, its contents spilling out in disorder. Jeff looked 
at the dead man carefully again. The steady motion of the train 
had jerked his arm over the side of the bed so that the hand that held 
the gun was now resting on the floor. His coat had fallen open so 
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that the inner bieast pocket was exposed. Jell' reached over and 
pulled out the square black wallet that was in it. Tt contained about 
three hundred dollars in clean crisp bills and nothing else. When 
he was replacing it his lingers felt a slight square bulk which turned 
out to be a little green book with “Memo” stamped across the front. 
In one movement he slipped it into his own pocket, stepped to the 
door, and opened it cautiously. A wave of cold air-conditioned 
air blew in on him. No one was in sight. He stepped out into the 
passageway, but his hand was still on the knob when the girl in the 
big hat saw him. She was coming down the corridor, but now she 
stopped, blocking the way in front of Jeff. There was a surprised 
tilt to her eyebrows. 

“I thought,” she said, “you didn’t have a compartment.” 

“Hello,” said Jeff. “I haven’t” 

“Oh! Just visiting?” She glanced sceptically at the door he 
held shut behind him. It was clearly marked with a letter A, and 
she looked like a girl with a good memory. 

Jeff regarded her desperately. Then he put out his hands and 
grasped her shoulders. 

“Ouch!” she said. 

“I’ve got to talk to you. I’ve got to talk to you at once alone. 
Where can we go?” 

The girl grimaced with pain. “If you’ll stop crushing me to a 
pulp I’ll show you.” 

He dropped his hands. “I’m sorry.” 

She turned without a word and started back in the direction she 
had come. Two cars farther on a white-coated porter was coming 
down the aisle carrying a pillow in front of him. 

“Oh, porter,” said the girl, “would you bring some ice water 
when you get a chance? Room D.” 

“Yes, ma’am." The porter nodded and smiled. 

The girl opened room D and they went in. She tossed her hat 
on the neatly opened bed and sat down beside it. 

“Here we are,” she said, “alone at last.” 

Jeff tightened his mouth and regarded her with hard eyes. 

“If you’ll stop talking and thinking like one of the characters in 
your own books we might get someplace.” He sat down on a small 
chair and faced her. “Listen, my wisecracking little friend,” he said, 
“there is a murdered man in the compartment you just saw me 
leaving." 

“Now you’re talking like one of the characters in my books.” 

“He was shot through the heart,” said Jeff, “and I presume the 
gun was thrown out of the window,” 

“You presume? Don’t you know?" 

“How would I know?” 

“Didn’t you do it?” 

There was a discreet knock and the girl called, “Come in.” The 
shining black face of the porter appeared around the door. 

“Your ice water, ma’am." 
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She got up and took the pitcher and looked around for her purse. 

“Here you are.” Jeff tossed her a quarter. 

“Aren’t you going to ask him to stand by for screams?" 

“Look,” she said, “why don’t you relax? I don’t really think 
you’re a rnurderer," 

“Why, that’s damn nice of you. However, if you told a jury 
you saw me coming out of there and when, they might not be so 
generous. That’s why I’m here,” 

She laughed. “Is this going to be a proposition?” 

“Of a type, yes. I’m going to ask you to forget you ever saw 
me near that compartment until I or the police have found the real 
murderer.” 

“All right. But that’s only half a proposition. What do I get 
out of it?” 

“What do you want?” 

She looked at him appraisingly. “I want to hear the whole 
story?” 

He gave her the same kind of look in return. “How do you 
know there is a story?” 

“Look,” she said, “is the murdered man one of the two men you 
were spying on so intently in the club car a little while ago?" 

“What makes you think 1 was spying?” 

“It was obvious. You’ie very amateurish. It was amateurish 
of you to let me see you coming out of that compartment. However, 
this is your lucky day, because I’m not going to tell anyone if you 
tell me what it’s aU about." 

“That’s your price, eh?” 

“That’s it.” 

Jeff’s emotions were mixed about telling her the story. It wasn’t 
a story yet, just a vague assemblage of theories. On the other hand, 
it would be a relief to talk to someone, to piece it all together and 
see how it sounded. Sitting here with this gay, pretty girl, Jell 
couldn’t quite believe in the violent scene he had just left. Come 
morning, however, he knew the porter and the police would make 
it real. 

There was nothing to do but recount the story. He began at the 
beginning with Lili Ban and told her all the things that had happened 
up to a few moments before. The girl was a good listener. She 
didn’t interrupt and she didn’t fidget. When he was finished he 
waited for her reaction. 


She said, “Wow 1” 

“How's this? The good-looking couple find out that Kempen 
died and Mercer inherited all the money. They pursue Mercer, 
pretend to meet him by accident, and try to steal the money or stocks 
or bonds or whatever he has. When he objects they shoot him. 
The loot is in the brief case you saw that female carrying. By the 
way, when you were lurking in the men’s room didn't you hear a 
gunshot?" 

“Not a sound. If that gun is ever found they’ll find a silencer 
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on it too. Your guess is all right for the good-looking couple, but 
what I’d like to know is did Mercer kill Kempen in the first place?” 

“You said the police put it down as accidental. Why do you 
insist on thinking it wasn’t an accident?” 

“It wasn’t. I don't have a shred of i eal evidence, but I know he 
was killed. Why’d he come to me all steamed up about making a 
new will and implying, almost telling me, there was going to be 
trouble about it, that someone was after him? He was scared clear 
through at that lunch and he died too conveniently for Mercer for 
it to have been an accident.” 

Jeff felt in his pocket for his cigarette case. His hand closed 
instead around the little green memo book. 

“Oh, I forgot.” He showed her the book. I took this out of 
Mercer’s coat just now. Thought it might lead to something.” 

Together they examined the book. It was an ordinary little 
folder, the kind that can be bought anywhere for a dime. They 
turned every page over separately and there was not even a pencil 
mark in the book. 

“Blank. Like everything else I’ve run into,” commented Jeff 
bitterly, tossing the little book into the wastebasket beneath the 
washstand. _ 

“Not so fast.” Elizabeth rescued the book and put it in her 
purse. “I’m going to test it for invisible ink.” She saw the ex¬ 
pression on Jeff’s face. “Is that so amazing?” 

“Sure it’s amazing. We’re not in the espionage service. 

“How do you know Mercer isn’t?” 

“But that’s just a plain, ordinary dime-store book. There’s not 

the least reason to suppose- I’d feel ridiculous taking it to a 

chemist.” 

“You don’t have to take it anywhere. I’ll give it an iodine- 
vapour bath when we get to my apartment. It’s very simple, and 
there’s not an ink in the world that can escape it. Anyway, you said 
yourself we can’t miss any chances to find out something about 
this guy Mercer. You don’t think I’m going to sit back and let you 
have all the fun yourself, do you? Man, this is exciting. It’s 
material. It’s made to order." 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Sherlock, you have found your Watson 1” 

“But I can’t let you mix into this thing. You don’t seem to 
realize that it’s serious. There’ve been two murders already. Some¬ 
thing might happen to you." 

She shrugged. “Have a cigarette?” She tossed him his own 
cigarette case. “You left it on the table. Something might happen 
to you, too, if you leave your personal possessions scattered around. 
You need someone like me to help you carry on with this thing.” 

“What if I don’t carry on?” 

“You’re going on with this, aren’t you? You’re going to get 
to the bottom of it. Oh, you’re not quitting now.” The last word 
was a wail. 
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“Of course I’m not quitting.” Jeff spoke tensely. "I couldn’t 
if I wanted to since you saw me coming out of Mercer’s com¬ 
partment.” 

“But-” 

“But don’t forget what I saw. Our good-looking couple of 
friends. 1 think they have a little explaining to do. If we can 
nail them-” 

“We? Oh, thank you.” 

“If I can nail them I might wind everything up right away. I 
don’t propose to go chasing after messages in invisible ink.” 

Just then the train jolted to a stop. They could hear voices and 
the banging of trunks and boxes on the baggage carts. Jeff lifted 
the shade at the window. The sign on the station platform read 
“Syracuse.” 

“Hey I ” he shouted. Elizabeth sprang to the window beside him 
just in time to see a man and woman walking hurriedly down the 
platform behind a porter carrying two bags. The man himself 
carried a brief case. Elizabeth could see the woman’s back, 
perfectly coiffed hair and her elegant ankles. The combination 
belonged to only one woman on the train, and now she had almost 
disappeared into the night. 

There was no use in swearing, but Jeff did, volubly and sincerely. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

The next morning they each disembarked from separate cars, 
followed separate porters up to the taxi stand, and, paying no atten¬ 
tion to each other, took separate taxis. If the murder was going to 
be in any way connected with a man and woman together, Jeff 
thought it best not to be seen in or near the train with Liz as making 
up a possible couple, Since there had been no disturbance or out¬ 
cry before Jeff left the train the porter evidently had not yet 
discovered how difficult it was going to be to awaken Mr. Mercer. 
Jeff could not forget, however, that Mercer’s door was unlocked. 
There would be nothing to slow up the porter’s discovery once he 
had turned the knob. 

Jeff directed the driver to take him to a hotel on the park, hoping 
for a little coolness. When he got to his room he called the number 
Liz had given him. Her voice sounded very glad on the other end 
of the wire. 

“I was just beginning to worry,” she said. 

“Why?” 

“You could easily have—taken a powder.” 

“Whcre’d you get the vocabulary?” 

Tm practising for the showdown.” 

“I don’t think we're going to be dealing with that kind of people. 
How soon could you give a gent a cup of coffee?” 

“Ready when you get here,” 
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As she had told him the night before, her apartment was in a 
brownstone in the East Seventies, but he hadn't expected it to be 
quite the way it was. She had seemed too wisecracking, too brittle 
for these fluffy curtains, chintzes, and ivy. 

“What did you expect?’* She was amused at his surprise. 
“Skulls and pistols? I keep the lurid stuff for my adoring public.” 

They sat down and she poured the coffee, 

“When do you think they’ll discover Mr. M.?” she asked. “All 
the way home in the taxi I expected to see newsboys flashing extras 
and big black headlines, ‘Police Seek Elizabeth Neff for Questioning.’ 
I bet it would help the sale of my books plenty.” She waved at a 
row of gaily jacketed books in one of the long white bookcases 
against the wall. In bloody reds and sinister purples some of the 
titles stared out at him: Murder in the Grandstand, The Case of the 
Poisoned Teardrop, Death Takes a Somersault. 

“Are those yours? I thought you wrote love stories 1” 

“What would I know about love?” 

Jeff took out one of the books and leafed through it. “Now 
things are beginning to make sense,” he said, looking at her with 
new eyes. “So that’s how come the invisible ink.” 

She nodded. “Won’t you come into my laboratory and give 
exhibit A the works?” 

“You were joking, weren’t you?” 

“No.” She led the way into the kitchenette, and Jeff followed 
her. 

She poured a bottle of iodine into a little casserole that had a 
shiny glaze finish on the inside. Then she put the dish on the stove 
and turned up the flame. 

"Do you want a lecture with the demonstration?" she asked. 
“I went into this thoroughly for the Teardrop Case. Very clever. 
Buy yourself a copy and read it sometime. The iodine is from the 
medicine cabinet; the casserole is from Woolworth’s. The heat 
will evaporate the alcohol from the iodine, leaving iodine crystals." 
She noticed the expression on his face and stopped. “What's the 
matter? Feel silly?” 

“Damn it, Elizabeth, I do. This is too much like a Class-B 
movie. What makes you think anyone used invisible ink?” 

“What makes you think they didn’t? Of course codes are 
smarter right now. If we’d found a code message in the book would 
you feel more like a first-run feature?” 

“No—but—well, now that I know you write-” 

“Class-B books? Go on—say it. I’m not sensitive, I make 
a good living.” She brought the green memo book out of her 
pocket and tore out the first page, 

“It’s just that I can see your imagination working on this as if 
it’s one of your books instead of the real thing. After all, there’ve 
been two murders. Two men are actually dead, not circulating- 
library dead.” 

A thin brown vapour was rising from the brown crystals left in 
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the bottom of the casserole. Elizabeth held the page from the book 
over the vapour. Nothing happened. .She tore out some more 
pages. As she discarded them they fluttered to the kitchen floor. 
In a few minutes she was more than halfway through the book. 

“Well,” said Jeff, “had enough?” 

She frowned at him. “Patience is not one of your virtues.” 

“Patience! I want to do something beside Chemcraft in the 
kitchen.” 

“My friend,” said Elizabeth slowly, “you are about to make me 
an eloquent apology. Look.” 

The paper she was holding bore some faint purple marks. 
Even as she spoke the marks grew more distinct. Finally a hand¬ 
printed word appeared here and there. Elizabeth moved the paper 
slowly from side to side over the vapours. Her eyes were narrowed 
with concentration. Finally the printing on the little sheet appeared 
clearly in four rows. She put it down carefully on the kitchen table. 

Jeff bent over it. It was a list of four names: “George Kempen, 
Cleveland, Ohio,” he read. “Professor Frederick Rowe, 261 
Riverside Drive, New York City; Marie Lange, Martha’s Vine¬ 
yard, Massachusetts ; Ben Walters, Washington, D.C.” 

“Professor Frederick Rowe,” repeated Elizabeth wonderingly. 
“Why, I know him. If it’s the same man. He was a professor of 
mine at Barnard. European history. I wonder what his name’s 
doing here.” 

“Do you think it is the same man? There’s a Ben Walters 
Chop House in Washington that’s famous too. And, Lizzie, I do 
apologize. But what the hell is it all about?” 

“It’s the same name. It isn’t likely that there are two Professor 
Frederick Rowes in New York City. I haven’t seen him since I 
graduated. That’s about six years ago, but we were good friends 
at school. I took all his courses.” She examined the neatly printed 
address again. “Two-sixty-one Riverside. Boy, he’s come up in 
the world. He used to live at a rooming house on West 110th 
Street" Her face lighted with a sudden inspiration. “Here’s our 
lead. I’ll call him up right away and make some excuse to go and 
see him. Then we can put out some feelers, maybe find out some¬ 
thing about this guy Mercer." 

She ran into the other room to get the telephone book. “I’m 
sure he’ll remember me,” she said. “I’ll just say I’m in town for a 
few days and would like to see him again and when could I call.” 

“Doesn’t he know you live in New York? Maybe he's seen 
your books and-” 

“Not a chance. He’s buried in the history of the Balkans. He 
wouldn’t read stuff like that.” 

While she dialed the number Jeff tore the few remaining pages 
out of the little book and held them over the vapours. Nothing 
showed up on them. The writing on the other sheet had turned 
brown by this time, He picked it up. The names confronted hint 
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like four riddles. Were they all to meet the same end as George 
Kempen? . 

Elizabeth hung up the receiver with an impatient click. The 
line’s busy.” 

The line was busy because Mr. Henry Ballister was conversing 
with Professor Frederick Rowe. He was pretending to be a man 
named Albert Mercer, and to his relief Professor Rowe indicated 
he did not disbelieve him. 

“—and so, Professor, here I am, on the rounds to collect the— 
ah, the papers.” Mr, Ballister tried to speak in the jovial manner 
Mr. Mercer had used. “When can I see you to make arrange¬ 
ments?” 

Rowe’s voice came over the wire, each word pronounced with 
care and exactness, each word distinct from the ones before and after 
it. Although this gave his speech a clipped English sound, there 
was no hiding the fact that English was not the longue he was 
born to. 

“There is the matter of identification first, of course,” he said. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Ballister. “How about lunch at twelve 
at the Tavern? I’ll have to make it early so we can do our business 
this afternoon. For reasons you can imagine we arc in a hurry.” 

“Yes, I have been expecting you for quite a while now—from 
the beginning of the unfortunate occurrence of last December. I 
am relieved that you are here.” 

Mr. Ballister didn’t answer, not knowing what the professor 
meant, but the professor took his silence as a rebuke for too much 
conversation. Without further comment he agreed to the lunch, 
time, and place. 

“Fine,” said Mr. Ballister. “I will be there a few minutes early. 
When you come just ask for my table." 

“I understand. Good morning, Mr. Mercer.” 

Mr. Ballister put down the phone, picked up his cigarette from 
the bedside table, and took a long, deep drag. Carola was stretched 
out on the bed beside him. They were trying to rest and cool olY 
on the cheap bed in the cheapest double room the Hotel Lanely had 
to offer. Carola had kicked oil her shoes, and her beautifully 
shaped silk-stockinged feet were resting on the footboard. She had 
heard both sides of the conversation and now she wriggled her feet 
and sighed happily. 

“Well, it worked,” she said. “I feel good.” 

Her husband was more pessimistic. 

“I’ll feel better around three this afternoon after the stuff is in 
my hands. The worst is yet to come.” 

“What do you mean, the worst?” Carola turned wide indignant 
eyes upon her husband. “I wish I were going to the Tavern for 
lunch. I wish 1 were going to have a nice fresh white roll and 
jiverwurst and a plum tart and some cold, cold beer. They may 
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not be exactly gourmets, our unknown friends, but they know how 
lo enjoy their work while they are at it." 

“1 have an idea I won’t be tasting the food. I’m going to be 
nervous.” He turned toward Carola. “Out of practice, I guess.” 

“You’re not fooling me.” Her voice was full of contempt. “It’s 
last night. You’re worried about last night on the train.” 

“All right. I am.” 

Her fists clenched at her sides. She moved a little away so as 
not to lie there touching him. “Good God, what is the matter with 
you?” she raged. “Is it age creeping up at last?” 

“No, it’s murder creeping up at last.” 

“Well, it had lo come sometime, didn’t it? Only pure un¬ 
adulterated luck prevented it from coming before. You certainly 
had no compunctions.” 

“[ still have no compunctions, as you call it,” he answered her 
coldly. “I’m just wondering if that was the right way to begin our 
career in America. When things got hot we always had some place 
to move on to. This is the last place.” 

“How is that job going to be traced to us? They can’t prove 
anything just because we were seen in the club car with him. The 
gun will be mighty weathered by the time it’s found out there in 
some ditch, and who’s going to connect it with last night? What’s 
making you shaky?” 

“I’ll tell you what.” Henry Ballister swung himself off the bed 
and paced the dingy room. “The way Mercer acted last night. 
Didn’t you find it peculiar?” 

“No. Ho was furious because we’d outmanoeuvred him, because 
we’d surprised him so completely. It’s no fun to have someone cut 
in on a well-paying racket. Even you know that.” 

“There was more to it than that, my dear. He was too ferocious 
in his refusal when we suggested he cut us in—and then the way he 
pulled that gun! ” 

Carola laughed. “A regular mad bull, wasn’t he?” 

“That’s just it. That makes me think there’s more to it than we 
figured. Murder and blackmail rings don’t go about elaborately 
identifying themselves to their victims. This menu, this peculiar 
way of carrying about wills and lists of securities—well, there’s 
more to this than wc think.” 

"They’re being devilishly clever, that’s all. That’s probably 
why Mercer was so infuriated—to think we'd got on to his tricks 
in spite of-” 

“Maybe. A big maybe. We’ll soon know.” He stopped 
his pacing and glanced at his wrist watch. “I’m going down to 
buy some papers. If Rowe happens to read anything before our 
appointment I'll bet I never live to finish that lunch.” 

Carola groaned. “Mercer. There must be a hundred people 
in New York named Mercer. It’s only a little better than Smith. 
Why should he suspect a connection between you and anything 
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he reads in the papers? Get yourself a drink while you’re down¬ 
stairs. You need one.” 

He went over to the dresser and picked up some bills and 
change that lay on it. “There isn’t much money left. You know 
we hadn’t counted on the plane tickets from Syracuse and the 
taxi from the airport.” 

“I know. I know. It was bad luck that Mercer wasn’t carry¬ 
ing any of the money in the brief case. I wonder where he 
arranged to have it mailed to him?” Carola closed her eyes and 
tried to restrain herself from screaming at him. “If you hadn’t 
been in such a hurry to get out we might have found a few 
hundred in his wallet.” 

“Perhaps I shouldn't spend money on a drink-” 

“For God’s sake, take the money and buy yourself a good 
stiff brandy, anything to keep you from snivelling.” .She was 
screaming as the door closed behind him. 

She lay back on her bed and stared at the soiled, discoloured 
ceiling. There were three cracks in it just above her head. They 
made a little triangle with a handle, just like a good thick lamb 
chop, she thought. She closed her eyes again and tried not to 
think how hungry she was. 

Jeff read a whole page in the tenth chapter of Death Takes a 
Somersault while Elizabeth was talking to Professor Rowe on 
the phone. Neither the reading nor the talk took more than a 
minute. 

When Elizabeth put the phone down she was feeling moderately 
triumphant. 

“There," she said, “without me, just how could you have managed 
to get yourself invited to Professor Rowe’s for cocktails to-day?” 

“Did you say I was coming too?" 

“I told him I had a friend with me, and he was very polite. 
That’s one thing you can always count on with him. He’s the 
politest man I’ve ever met in my life, counting you. It seems to bo 
bred in the bones of some of these Europeans.” 

“Isn’t he an American?" 

“No, didn’t I tell you? You’ll know as soon as you hear him 
talk. He’s Rumanian, I think.” She frowned, trying to recall. 
“I’m. not sure what he is. Just something central European. But 
he’s been in this country for years and years. Since he was a young 
man. He’s not a refugee or anything like that. He came over 
long before the Hitler business started.” “ 

“What are his feelings about that—business?” 

Elizabeth was pouring another cup of coffee. When Jell asked 
her that question she stopped pouring and held the pot in mid-air. 

“If he’s a friend of mine just what do you suppose his feelings 
are?” She sounded offended. 
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“You know what I meant. He may have changed his attitude. 
You haven’t seen him for six years.” 

“More coffee?” 

“Yes, please.” 

“All I know about him is that he was a terrific liberal. A real 
anti-fascist. He impressed it on us all the time. That’s all he talked 
about, that and I’affairc Balkan.” 

"Good.” Jeff shut Death takes a Somersault and sat down at 
the table again. 

“How do you like it?” She pointed to the book. 

“I bet I know who done it.” 

“Sure, you looked at the end.” 

“No, just the middle. I don’t know a thing except that it’s about 
circus acrobats. But from reading that one page where Tulio 
Faracini makes the long speech about testing the ropes himself before 
the fatal performance—I know he did it.” 

“How?” 

“He doth protest too much. He didn’t have to go into such 
vivid detail about the tests if they were his routine—unless he was 
trying to hide his guilt. Am I right?” 

“You’re right.” Elizabeth laughed again as she had laughed the 
first time on the train. “One reviewer called that book a ‘tour de 
force full of circus lore and the smell of sawdust.’ I thought he was 
very kind to blame it on the sawdust.” 

She took another slice of toast out of the toaster and began to 
butter it. 

“Hold on,” said Jeff, “if that’s for me, I’m full.” 

“This is your breakfast and your lunch. You may not eat again 
until cocktail time.” 

“By the way, what time does your polite friend serve cocktails?” 

“Politely late. He said he expected to be very busy all afternoon 
and couldn’t possibly see us before six.” 

“1 wonder if his business is worth a good-looking couple.” 

“You ought to write books too. Big scene. We walk in at 
six, find other cocktail guests are a certain femme fatale and her 
boy friend.” 

“Chances are they’re married.” 

“Now don’t take all the dramatic possibilities out of it.” 

“Anyhow, what would they want with Rowe? They’re probably 
a good safe distance away counting all the dough in that brief case. 
Say”—Jeff jumped up—“I’m going down to the corner to get some 
papers. There ought to be something in them by now. If this 
Mercer was a somebody around here maybe there'll be all the 
information about him we need right in the papers. Then we won’t 
have to go and drink cocktails which, incidentally, I hate.” 

Elizabeth handed him his hat. “If we do go to see the professor,” 
she said, “we’d bettor rehearse exactly how much and what we are 
going to tell him.” 

“Right! I’ll be back in a few minutes.” 
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“No, just the middle. I don’t know a thing except that it's about 
circus acrobats. But from reading that one page where Tulio 
Faracini makes the long speech about testing the ropes himself before 
the fatal performance—I know he did it.” 

“How?” 

“He doth protest too much. He didn’t have to go into such 
vivid detail about the tests if they were his routine—unless he was 
trying to hide his guilt. Am I right?” 

“You’re right.” Elizabeth laughed again as she had laughed the 
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Jeff came back with the papers and a fiustiatcd expression. 
They would have to go to see Rowe after all. Mercer’s murder was 
reported fairly prominently as a mystery killing in one tabloid, but 
neglected to a small story on the inside pages of the other newspapers. 
The reason it was buried was that neither the police nor anyone 
else knew a thing about Mr, Mercer. The body bore no identifica¬ 
tion whatsoever. A waiter had reported hearing him addressed as 
“Mr. Mercer” by a man and woman who were drinking with him 
in the club car. The police were now trying to locate the man and 
woman. 


CHAPTER NINE 

A young man with a bulging forehead and the rest of his face 
squeezed together beneath it opened the door of Professor Rowe’s 
apartment for them, 

“Please be seated,” he said. “Professor Rowe will be with you 
in a moment.” He indicated the cigarettes and retired quietly into 
an adjoining room. Presently the faint sound of a typewriter came 
from the room. 

Elizabeth formed her mouth for a silent whistle and looked about 
the spacious well-furnished parlour. “He’s either married a lich wife 
or come into a legacy,” she whispered to Jeff. 

There was indeed a feeling of richness in the room’s orientals 
and gleaming mahogany furniture, a richness one would not expect 
to find around the modest-salaried professor Elizabeth had described. 
Expensiveness was apparent where it meant the most, in the fine 
details: a fine jade ash tray, an intricately carved wooden screen, 
rich bronze fittings on the desk. Jeff sat near enough to the desk 
to notice, too, a yellowish photograph in an oval frame. He picked 
it up and together he and Elizabeth looked at it. It was a picture 
of two young men wearing breeches and puttees leaning against 
a motor-car of very early vintage. The automobile with its bug-eyed 
headlights and high canvas top looked comic and frail, but the young 
men were beaming with great satisfaction out of their thin young 
faces. One of them had playfully hung his cap and goggles over 
the hubcap so that the front view of the car had a distorted human 
expression. In spite of their obvious gaiety, Jeff thought there was 
something pathetic about the picture. 

He was about to say so to Elizabeth when Professor Rowe 
appeared in the doorway. He saw what was in Jeff’s hand, and a 
look of annoyance passed over his face. Half guiltily Jeff put the 
picture down. He realized he had been looking into the im¬ 
poverished past of the finely tailored white-haired man who was 
walking toward them. There was a distinct resemblance between 
the professor and one of the young men alongside the car. 

The professor greeted Elizabeth with warmth. 

“This is my friend, Mr. Piper," said Elizabeth. 

The professor bowed. Jeff saw now that the dwindling light in 
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the room had made the professor’s hair seem white. It was really a 
very light blond. He had a large healthy face with flawless moist- 
looking skin and high colour. Behind his rimless glasses his eyes 
looked like pale-blue marbles. As Elizabeth had estimated, he was 
a man of forty-five or thereabouts. He had filled in amply since 
the day of the photograph, and his smile was different. It was now 
almost too perfectly just a smile indicating neither joy nor pride nor 
pleasure, but simply a muscular movement of the features. 

“I hope we haven’t come at a busy time for you," said Elizabeth. 

“My dear child”—the professor took a cigarette and fitted it 
precisely into a slender black holder—“it is a pleasure to see you. 
How many years is it now?” 

“About six?” 

“Yes, about.” When he had adjusted the cigarette to his 
pleasure he accepted a light from Jeff and turned on his peculiar 
smile of thanks. 

“Not even a Christmas card I have had from you, my dear 
Elizabeth,” he said, half playfully, half reproachfully. “I thought 
you had forgotten all about me.” 

Elizabeth took a chance with a stark misstatement. 

“I sent a Christmas card every year,” she said. “You have 
moved, you know. They must have been lost at your old address.” 

“Oh.” The professor nodded gravely. “That is so. I shall 
perhaps be going back to that house soon. You remember it?” 

Elizabeth’s eyes widened. “Yes, but this-” 

“This,” he finished for her, “belongs to a friend who has been 
away. I-Ie was kind enough to permit me to use it. Now he is 
coming back. Like the fairy story, I return to my pumpkin, eh?” 
He sighed. “I am spoiled, my dear Elizabeth, but there is nothing I 
can do." 

“But that’s too bad-” 

“Perhaps it shall not be too bad,” said the professor, and a 
little of the proud expression in the photograph returned. “My 
book is finished. Hear that?” He gestured toward the room where 
the typewriter was clicking. “That is the last chapter. I had to 
resign from the university to devote myself to this work-” 

“Then you’ve finally found time to do the book!” exclaimed 
Elizabeth. “Is it the one you were planning when-” 

“More or less," said the professor hastily. “Yes, somewhat on 
the same subject." 

“I hope it will sell.” 

“It might. Not as well as yours, however.” 

Elizabeth’s mouth dropped open. 

“Yes,” he continued, “I have read your books. Quite nice, my 
dear child. Not so subtle as I myself would prefer, but quite nice. 
I was tempted once or twice to write you a fan letter. Then perhaps 
you would have come to see me sooner, eh?” He turned on the 
smile again. “Tell me, what has made you remember a very dry, 
dull old man after all this time?" 
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“As a matter of fact, Professor, it was something—well, some¬ 
thing queer.” Elizabeth began the story that she and Jeff bad 
rehearsed, “Mr. Piper and I returned to New York on the same 
train last night.” Professor Rowe, who had ignored Jeff completely 
during the preceding conversation, now turned his round-eyed stare 
in Jeff’s direction. “In the club car,” continued Elizabeth, “we found 
a little memorandum book—you know, the kind almost everyone 
carries for addresses. Someone had dropped it, and while we were 
looking for the name of the owner we found your name and address 
written in it, so evidently the owner of the book knew you too.” 
The professor’s expression did not change, but his fingers tapped 
sharply on his cigarette. 

“When I saw your name I remembered all the good talks we had 
had and the History Club, and I wanted very much to see you again. 
I told Mr. Piper that this was one of the first things l was going to do 
when we got to New York.” 

The professor’s fingers kept on tapping, although the ash had 
long since dropped off his cigarette. 

“Well?" he said. 

“Well, here I am,” said Elizabeth, brightly. 

“Well, whose address book was it?” 

“Oh,” Elizabeth hesitated. The girl’s an actress, thought Jeff; 
her timing is wonderful. 

“Oh?” 

“Well, I’m afraid that’s an unpleasant bit of the story. 1-—I hope 
he wasn’t a very close friend of yours.” 

“Who?” The tone of voice was getting sharp too. 

“Mr. Mercer. I suppose you read in the papers that he was 
killed on the train." 

“Killed on the train!" The words leaped from the professor’s 
throat. 

“Oh, dear, was he a very good friend of yours. Professor?” 

The professor seemed trying hard to get himself under control. 
“No, no, I can’t even recall that I know a person by such a name, 
I—I am just deeply shocked at such a— at such an incident. How— 
how was this person killed?” 

“The police don’t know yet. You see, we never got to meet him. 
The porter said he’d seen a Mr. Mercer with a book like that and 
would take it to him. That’s all we thought about it until this 
afternoon when we read in a newspaper that a man identified as Mr. 
Mercer was found shot to death on the train.” 

The professor stood up suddenly. His rosy cheeks had turned 
quite pale. He looked as if he was going to be sick, 

“A dreadful thing," he murmured. “I can’t think who the man 
could be. A—a book agent, maybe.” His voice was thick in his 
throat. “You will excuse me—I am going to get some drinks.” He 
walked hastily through the door. 

He had been gone only a minute when the big-brained, young 
man appeared. 
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"Professor Rowe sends his regrets and hopes you will forgive 
him,” he announced formally. “He feels very ill and has to lie 
down. He begs you to call on him again soon.” 

“Why, I’m so sorry,” said Elizabeth. “Is theie anything we can 
do?” 

“No, thank you,” said the young man, moving toward the door. 
“The professor’s health has not been very good for a long time.” 

Jeff saw they were being ushered out. He wanted this fathead 
to know he realized he was being pushed. “We understand,” he 
said. “You may tell him that a client of mine in Cleveland became 
very ill at the mention of Mr. Mercer’s name also.” 

The young man’s eyes flickered as he closed the door gently 
after them. 

Jeff looked down into Elizabeth’s astonished face and put his 
fingers to his lips. Without a word they took the elevator down to 
the first floor, walked through the foyer and out of the building. 
Jeff kept his lips grimly closed as he steered Elizabeth up the walk to 
the entrance of the apartment immediately next door and stepped 
with her into a tiled entrance-way. Elizabeth’s astonishment had 
gone, and now she looked only exasperated. 

“Whatever made you say that?” she asked him. “You’ve spoiled 
everything now, you—you amateur 1” 

Jeff leaned forward to glance through the glass doors at the 
entrance to Professor Rowe’s apartment house. 

“You’ve ruined our chances of finding out anything from him,” 
ranted Elizabeth. “Now he’ll know we know a lot more than we 
told him. He’ll know we were lying-” 

Jeff saw nothing of interest outside, so he drew back. "That’s 
right,” he said. “He’ll know we were lying, and now we know he 
was lying. That makes us even.” 

“Don’t you see he’ll be on his guard now? It probably won’t 
do any good to try to see him again.” 

“Listen, Liz, you don’t think we’ll have to try, do you? We’ll 
see plenty of him or that ghoulish house-boy of his without trying 
from now on. I imagine they’ll want to keep an eye on us,” 

“Well, what are we waiting in hero for? To make it easy for 
them?” 

“That’s right. When I know I’m being followed I can think of 
the damnedest places to go.” Jeff leaned forward again and glanced 
at the entrance. “Look, Liz,” he whispered. She stepped cautiously 
up to the door. Her caution wasn’t necessary. Professor Rowe 
had come out of the apartment next door and now, glancing neither 
to the right nor the left, he strode to the curb. He was facing the 
oncoming traffic and finally he beckoned an empty taxicab to him. 
The professor spoke briefly to the driver, got in the cab, and slammed 
the door shut Jeff grabbed Elizabeth’s arm, and together they ran 
toward another taxi. 

“Follow the cab ahead,” Jeff instructed the driver as they climbed 
into the back. After they were in they realized that this was the 
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last cab they would have selected for such an cuand. 'Ihe diiver, it 
is true, was roofed over in the front section, but the back of the cab 
was entirely open. The top had been rolled down, and its passengers 
were enabled to enjoy the skyscrapers, tire breezes, and the public 
gaze with equal facility. 

Before Jeff and Elizabeth had time to more than stare at each 
other in consternation the driver gave them another reason for 
regretting their selection. He had raced after Rowe’s cab as soon as 
Jeff had spoken to him, and now in an exuberant desire to please 
he drew up alongside of it just ns a trallic light tinned red. 
There they were, sitting almost as close to the professor and 
certainly as exposed to his gaze as they had been a few minutes 
before in his own parlour. The professor turned his head slowly 
and leaned forward to peer out of his window. His lound near¬ 
sighted blue eyes seemed to look through them as completely as it 
they had been made of cellophane. There was neither recognition 
nor a threat in his gaze, but simply a terrifying emptiness. Jell’ and 
Elizabeth stared back at him as if hypnotized. Then the light 
changed and his cab pulled ahead. 

“Want J should keep following him, Bud?" The driver was 
looking back at them for instructions. 

“There’s no use now, is there?” Elizabeth asked Jclf. “lie’s 
not going to let us follow him to any place important.” 

“No. Never mind,” Jeff told the driver. 

“Okay. Where to. Bud?” 

Elizabeth shuddered a little. “Jeff,” she said, “let’s go somewhere 
where there's music and lights and a lot of nice normal people." 


CHAPTER TEN 

As they had arranged to do, Jeff arrived at Elizabeth's at ten the 
next morning for breakfast. He ran up the two flights of stairs to 
her apartment with an armful of Sunday papers and a bouquet of 
tired little roses. 

Elizabeth greeted him bright-eyed in a house coat of some crisp 
yellow material. Jeff thought, you’re a good girl to look so nice in 
the morning. He remembered for a moment how it had felt to 
dance with her the night before. They had danced and talked until 
long after midnight. Both of them knew much more about each 
other, but, in spite of all their theorizing, no more about the tangled 
plot they had been caught in. 

Elizabeth looked at the bouquet doubtfully. “I know it’s not 
the gift but the thought that counts,” she said, “but someone has 
taken advantage of you, my boy. These roses might have been 
fresh yesterday." 

“That’s when I bought them. Then I decided you weren’t the 
type and I parked them downstairs under the banister. They were 
still there this morning, so I brought them along." 
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“Then you've decided I am the type.” She went into the kitchen 
to get a vase and Jeff followed her. 

“You were terribly orchidaceous on the train, but now I see 
you're a simple home girl who loves to whisk up pancake batter on 
Sunday morning.” He tilted a pottery bowl standing near the stove. 
“This is for pancakes, isn’t it?” 

“I hope so. This is the first time I ever made pancakes, so God 
help you and-” 

“And?” 

“1 don’t like cooking much.” 

“You mean you’d sooner eat breakfast at Childs?" 

“I cannot tell a lie. I’d sooner eat breakfast at Childs." She 
was opening and closing cupboard doors looking for a vase. “They 
certainly didn’t bother to put anything back in its right place last 
night. It’s okay to search a place, but they might have had the 
decency to-” 

Jeff grabbed Elizabeth's shoulders and swung her around to face 
him. “You mean to say this place was searched last night? Why 
didn’t you tell me?” 

“Ouch,” said Elizabeth. 

“Sorry.” Jeff dropped his hands. “You might let me know 
what’s going on here." 

“That’s the second time you’ve done that.” Elizabeth rubbed 
her shoulders ruefully. “I’m turning a permanent black and blue.” 

Jeff went into the living-room and looked around. “Did they 
take anything? Did they find anything?” 

“What was there for them to find? Nothing’s missing that I 
can see—but they did a pretty thorough job and they didn’t seem 
to care if 1 knew it.” 

“Listen, go and get dressed. We’re going to Childs. I bet 
we’re being watched and I want to make sure.” 

While Elizabeth was dressing Jeff went through the papers he 
had brought. When she finally reappeared he was sitting on the 
floor in the centre of a sea of newspapers. She was carrying the 
broad-brimmed white hat she had worn on the train. 

“I thought,” she said, stopping before a mirror to put it on, 
“that we might as well take our camouflage along, just in case.” 
She noticed Jeff’s glum look. “Any news?" 

“None. A Lieutenant Kornman and his men are working on 
the case and expect some developments soon. In the meantime 
they’re investigating the porters and wailers who were on that run. 
Oh hell! ” JejT picked up the papers. “We’ll be lucky if the story 
gets a paragraph by to-morrow. Funny no one’s come to claim the 
body.” 

“Of course not. If anyone did show up he’d be exposing him¬ 
self to a good stiff investigation. That would be the development 
Lieutenant Kornman is looking for.” 

“I forgot you write books," Jeff said. “What I meant is human 
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beings, people not in books, usually have cousins and aunts and so 
forth not connected with murders. It’s just our luck that this 
Mercer seems to be an orphan. Say.” Jeff snapped his fingers. 
“May I use your phone? 1 want to make a call’.” 

“Sure.” Elizabeth gestured toward her desk. “There it is. Do 
you think it’s tapped?” 

“1 don’t know. Jt won’t make any difference.” Jeff picked up 
the phone and dialled the long-distance operator. 

“Operator,” he said, “1 want to make a call to Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Lili Ban at the Hotel Forrest.” 

“Mmm,” said Elizabeth. 

In a moment Lili’s husky voice came over the wire. 

“Hello,” said Jeff. "Hello, Liti_ Yes, it is_ Yes, I’m in 

New York. . . . Well—nothing very helpful, I’m afraid, but I still 
have hopes. The reason I’m calling is that it would help very much 
if you have remembered when Mr, Kcmpen mentioned Mr, Mercer 
or what he said. , . . Anything—anything at all will help. . . . 
Oh! ... Oh, good! . . . Oh, I see. . . . And that’s all? . . . 
Absolutely all? . . . Well, no, I’m afraid not. Thanks anyway. . . . 
No, nothing, thank you.... I promise tu call you if there’s auything 
you can do. . . . ’By, Lili.” He banged the phone on to its hook. 

“Did she remember?” asked Elizabeth. 

“Yeah, she remembered. Kcmpen mentioned Mercer in his 
sleep.” 

Elizabeth burst into loud laughter. 

“She said ever since Kempen got so worried he talked and 
mumbled in his sleep.” 

“Didn’t she hear what he said about Mercer?” 

“I asked her. She was always too sleepy to listen.” 

Elizabeth’s merriment continued to be raucous. 

“Writing books isn’t this much fun, is it?” asked Jeff. “Come 
on, let’s go out and eat some good pancakes.” 

They went out and walked briskly down the street in the mount¬ 
ing warmth of the morning. Casual backward glances yielded them 
no information. No one seemed to be paying undue attention to 
them. When they turned down the avenue there were many people 
strolling leisurely along the sidewalks. It was a typical summor- 
Sunday-moming crowd; tourists carrying cameras and glancing 
eagerly left and right and up ; churchgoers, carefully dressed, walk¬ 
ing to services, and people like themselves, out for breakfast or just 
a walk. 

They came to one Childs but kept on walking because Elizabeth 
thought she saw a girl in a red hat with a navy veil following them. 
It was not until they passed two girls in identical red hats and navy 
veils going in the opposite direction that Elizabeth realized it was 
a special $2,97 model from Macy’s that had haunted her and not 
a spy. 

At the next Childs they walked in, purposely chose a table in the 
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window, and ordered breakfast. With great surface indifference 
they scanned their fellow breakfasters in the restaurant and the 
people who walked by outside. There was not the least reason to 
suspect any of them. Jeff was disappointed. 

Elizabeth tried to comfort him. "After all, they’re no amateurs. 
They’d do it skilfully enough so that we would be able to tell.” 

“But do you have a feeling you’re being watched?” asked Jeff. 

“Truthfully, no,” Elizabeth admitted. “Not since the hat sale. 
Do you7” 

“No. It’s damn funny they’d take the trouble to search your 
apartment and not consider us important enough to watch.” Jeff 
poured syrup on to the pancakes the waitress had set in front of 
him. “I wonder if they were looking for the memo book.” 

“Maybe they were looking for Mercer’s inheritance. How do 
they get these pancakes so nice and brown without sticking?" 
Elizabeth gazed admiringly at the fragrant stack on her plate. 

“You’ll have to learn if you want to continue to spend time in 
my company. Why would they think we had Mercer’s money?” 

“1 bet these are plenty fattening. Maybe they think we killed 
him." 

“As soon as we’re done we’re going over to see the prof, again. 
I want to ask him a few definite questions this time.” 

Elizabeth put her fork down. “Oh no, Jeff, I—after that awful 
look on his face-” 

“We’ll refresh his memory. Then the next time he sees us he’ll 
recognize us.” 

It was the same apartment, the same weathered brick red with 
the same ornately carved stone doorway and the monogramed 
grey marquee leading down to the sidewalk in front. But to-day it 
had a look unlike that of the afternoon before, a look both ominous 
and secretive, all of its windows staring out upon the street like 
spying eyes. 

Elizabeth held Jeff’s arm tighter as they turned up the walk. 
The doorman, who had yesterday been only another New York 
doorman in an operetta uniform, was now a baleful figure set there 
to find a target in their backs. She was glad when she heard the click 
of the entrance door behind them. 

Jeff pressed the bell beside the professor’s name and held his ear 
close to the speaking tube. There was no answer. He rang again. 

"They’re out,” said Elizabeth with relief, 

“Or not receiving to-day. I’ll ask the doorman if he saw them 
go.” 

“Are you going to speak to hun?” 

“Why not?” 

“I thought he looked like—well, like a henchman,” 

Jeff laughed. “That’s too neat, except for one of your plots.” 

The doorman, whatever else he was, proved to be courteous 
enough. 
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“The professor and his secretary left early this morning, sir. 
They had suitcases, so I guess they were going out of town. They 
didn’t leave any word about when they’d be back.” 

“Do you know when the gentleman whose apartment the 
professor is using will be back?" 

“What’s that, sir?” 

“Mr. Mercer—the professor’s friend. When will he be back?" 

“I don’t know of any such person, sir.” 

“Oh, I understood the professor was using his apartment.” 

The doorman looked honestly puzzled. “No sir. The professor 
rented this apartment himself. From Mr. Pcrinc—he’s our renting 
agent. There’s no Mr. Mercer in the building, sir.” 

“Well, well, darling”—Jeff eyed Liz—“you must have misunder¬ 
stood the professor.” 

Liz beamed back at him. “I guess I did, sweet.” 

Jeff turned to the doorman. “This young lady is a former student 
of the professor’s.” 

“Is that so?” The doorman was politely attentive. 

“He’s got a very important paper of hers upstairs. Her Ph.D. 
thesis. She’s supposed to read it to the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
this afternoon.” 

"That so?” 

A man and a woman came out of the apartment, and the door¬ 
man hurried over to hold the door. 

“You’re an optimist,” whispered Liz. 

The doorman came back. 

“I guess the professor forgot that this young lady was coming 
for the paper to-day. You couldn’t let us in to get it, could you?” 

“No, sir.” The doorman’s expression changed perceptibly. 
“What did you say your name was, sir?” 

“Faracini,” said Jeff. “Tulio Faracini. Good-bye.” 

They turned and walked rapidly away from the apartment. A 
block farther on they joined a crowd boarding an open-topped bus. 
They climbed to the second deck and sat down. 

‘Tulio Faracini,” mused Elizabeth, “I thought it was a nice 
name. It has a rhythm to it.” 

It was another sunny day, but the breeze from the river 
neutralized the heat, and up there on the bus Jeff breathed deeply. 
He would have been feeLing fine if it were not for the Lombroso- 
skulled man with the hat on a few seats behind and to the side of 
them. 

“If,” Liz was saying, “the professor is as much of a fan of mine 
as he pretends, he may read a message into that name. Tulio was a 
murderer. He did it by loosening the trapeze ropes his partner was 
about to perform on, He was very cruel and sadistic. Maybe 
you’ll even scare the professor away.” 

“I don’t want him scared away. 1 want him to stick around 
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where I can get at him. Damned inconvenient, these disap¬ 
pearances.” 

Jeff bent to tie his shoelace. Even from an almost upside-down 
eye view the big-headed man looked familiar. When he had 
straightened up Jeff said, “Don’t look now, but I think I have what 
I wanted. The high-brow is following us.” 

From the corner of his eye he saw Liz’s profile stiffen. 

"What do we do now?” 

“What do you usually do on Sundays?” 

"Sleep till noon. Read the Times till dinner. Work till I get 
sleepy.” 

“I’m afraid he’d be bored. How about some variation?" 

“This is plenty of variation already! ” 

“How about a walk in the park to begin with?” 

“All right.” 

Jeff reached for her hand. It was cool and compact in his. He 
could feel the firm pads of her finger tips, the nails kept very short 
for typing. 

In the seat ahead a sailor rode with his arm around a girl. Her 
black hair spread out and glistened on his stiff white sleeve. Behind 
them a little girl wanted to stand up on her seat. 

“Lillian, sit down. Sit down, Lillian," her mother insisted 
petulantly. 

Lillian. Lili. And from Lili to Mercer. And what was it all 
about? Jeff had a feeling of looking down from somewhere quite 
high on to the whole vast teeming city; on himself and Elizabeth 
and a young man with an exceptionally large head only partly con¬ 
cealed by the rough brown straw hat he wore. He could see it like 
a wall map. All of the other people were black pins and the three 
of them red pins, signifying what? 

All of the people who had come in contact with Mercer were 
red pins. That meant Lili and Kempen and himself and Elizabeth 
and the couple on the train and the professor and his man of all 
work. Who and where were the rest of them? There was that 
woman, Marie something, on an island off the Massachusetts coast 
and the chophouse king, Ben Walters, in Washington, D.C. But 
what was their connection? More apparently unrelated types of 
humanity it would be hard to find. A seductive singer and a little 
chemical salesman grown rich, a supposedly liberal scholar, a typical 
American palsy-walsy, Mercer, whose name affected the other like 
a thirty-degree drop in temperature. The clever baggy-eyed gentle¬ 
man and the woman with the exquisite body and cultured voice: 
“How dreadful! We didn’t know he was ill.” "You must promise 
to have dinner with us in New York.” 

Somewhere there must be one word or one sentence that could 
clarify the whole tremendous tangle. Somehow he must find out 
what one thing all these people had in common. He must keep 
eliminating until he found it. There was a glimmer of an idea in his 
head now. Something the doorman had said. 
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“Liz," Jeff spoke softly. Her band returned his pressure. 
“What was the name of the renting agent the doorman mentioned?” 

“Perinc?” 

“Right. Let’s get off now.” 

They got off and staggered down the aisle, brushing unavoidably 
close to the man in the brown straw huL, but he neither moved 
away nor looked up at them. 

Jeff headed for a drugstore on the corner. He held the door 
for Liz. “Come in a minute. I want to make a call.” 

“All right,” said Liz. “I want to buy a pancake griddle." 

“In a drugstore?” 

“Naturally.” 

Jeff spent some minutes poring over a telephone book. Then he 
went into the booth, pulled the door shut, and dialled a number. 

When he came out Liz had a package under her arm. 

“Want me to carry that?” 

“No, it’s not heavy. I might as well get familiar with it." 

“See anyone you know?" 

She shook her head. 

“Well, let’s walk for a while." 

They crossed the street and entered the crowded park, joining 
the throngs on the wide shady walks. 

“I just called Mr. Perine’s office,” announced Jeff. “What do 
you think Rowe's apartment rents for?" 

“Not hay.” 

“How much do you suppose he paid for that room you said he 
had up on West 110th?” 

“It wasn’t worth seven a week. Ten if he got breakfast." 

“Say thirty a month to make my story come out prelty. Thirty 
a month is $360 a year. How would you account for the fact that 
he’s been paying $3600 on Riverside for the last couple of years? 
Probably more than his entire salary at the university.” 

Again Jeff saw Liz’s profile become set. 

“Once upon a time there was a salesman in Cleveland who made 
a bare living selling chemicals and stuff to factories. By and by he 
set up a small jobbing outfit of his own, employed a stenographer, 
and cleared maybe $6000 a year if he were lucky. Somehow, about 
four years ago he got a hold of a lot of money.” Jeff stepped aside 
to make way for a little boy with a hoop. “Enough to rent a 
terrace apartment, fill it full of bright objets d’art, including a 
Viennese torch singer, dress in $125 suits, and in general live the 
life of a poor man’s dream of a millionaire,” 

Their eyes met, probing for an answer. 

“Maybe there’ll be a letter from Miss Peck to-morrow. If 
there's anything to be found out she’ll find it, I hope.” 

A young girl and a boy in shirt-sleeves and suspenders went by 
pushing a baby carriage. Jeff stared in obvious admiration at the 
baby. Pleased, its parents hesitated. 

“Look, Liz.” They turned to peer into the carriage. 
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The chubby baby, clad only in a sun suit, regarded them with 
wide unwinking eyes. A bubble formed on its lips and grew slowly 
larger until it burst. They all laughed, and the parents, grinning 
proudly, pushed on. 

“Did you see him?” said Jeff as they continued up the walk. 

“He was a darling.” 

“My God, you weren’t actually looking at that baby, were you? 
I thought I saw him back there, but I wasn’t sure.” 

“Oh,” said Liz, crestfallen. “I forgot to look.” 

“When we come to the next baby, please pay attention.” 

They walked on in silence. Some boys were playing baseball 
on a gravel diamond, and children made a whirl of activity among 
the swings and slides. The park grew more and more crowded as 
the hot apartment cubicles emptied their occupants into the grassy 
spaces. 

Liz said after a while: “Jeff, I can’t believe it. Here we are, 
walking in the park with all these people. The sun is shining ; die 
birds are singing. A week ago we were just two people going about 
our lives as usual, and now”—she made a gesture of bewilderment 
—“now that we are together some unknown enemy is following 
us—a murderer maybe. And we don’t even know why or what for. 
I can’t believe it. It’s too fantastic.” 

“That’s what these guys count on sometimes. They’re so 
fantastic they think no one will take them seriously. That’s why I’m 
worried about you. You’ve make-believe murdered so many people 
you don’t realize what an actual murder is.” 

“But Jeff”—Liz’s voice was incredulous—“you don’t think we’re 
in—in that sort of danger, do you?” 

“1 don’t know. I can’t tell. I’m in a fog about the whole damn 
thing. Whoever concocted this mystery didn’t leave many clues 
about.” 

Liz giggled. “If I wrote the way this thing is happening my 
publishers would scream, ‘Not fair, not fair I’ ” 

Jeff guided her toward some benches just ahead. They were all 
crowded, but a plump man smoking a cigar amiably moved over to 
make room for them. They sat down with relief and lighted 
cigarettes. The man with the big head and the brown straw hat 
was nowhere in sight. They sat on the bench for several minutes 
and he did not come. 

“Let’s go over to the zoo,” said Liz. “I feel like looking at some 
friendly animals.” 

“All right, but stay here a minute, will you? I want to get a 
drink." 

Jeff got up from the bench and strode rapidly down the walk. 
There was a drinking fountain just around the bend. Now that he 
was gone Liz felt unprotected and afraid. She strained to keep her 
eyes on him, but he vanished in the crowd. Liz laid the paper- 
wrapped pancake griddle down on the bench beside her and regarded 
it doubtfully. She didn’t exactly know what she was doing with it. 
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Jeff liked pancakes, So what? She and Jeff wcie partners in 
detection. He had made that clear enough, and it wasn’t for her to 
tack on any side-shows featuring romance. Such goings on would 
only distract them from their main objective, which was to untangle 
the web they were caught in and conic out alive. 

The fat man beside her sat contentedly, his plump hands clasped 
over his stomach, puffing on his cigar. Once in a while a whiff of 
the strong smoke drifted over to Liz, She turned her head away and 
watched anxiously for Jeff. When she finally saw him coming she 
picked up the pancake griddle and went to meet him. 

“Nothing doing,” he informed her. “I think he’s abandoned 
us to our innocent diversions. Still want to go to the zoo?” 

Liz nodded. “It’s fun. I haven't been for years. I read that 
they’ve built some new exhibits. You know, no cages, animals right 
out in the open in their natural habitat.” 

The zoo was packed with slowly moving spectators. They duly 
visited the lions’ cages, the tigers, and the wild boars from South 
America. They stayed the longest in the monkey house watching 
the chattering little animals swing back and forth on their bars, 
scolding the crowds. Bit by bit the crowd moved onward, out of 
the monkey house to the new open-air bear exhibit. 

A narrow railing guarded the pit. Below it a sheer concrete 
wall dropped perpendicularly for about twenty feet and then 
gradually sloped upward and levelled off like a table-lop. On (he 
level place there were huge slabs of rock and a small pond and, 
of course, the bears. Six of them, very black, lolling about at the 
pond’s edge or sitting up like giant Teddy bears. 

Liz and Jeff were crushed tight against the railing as the curious 
crowd pushed and shoved to get a closer look at the exhibit. Actually 
there were only a few feet separating the people from the animals, 
but no bear, however clever, could scale the perpendicular concrete 
wall. Even as they watched, one of the animals vaulted a few rocks 
and ambled slowly down to the bottom of the wall. He stood there 
scratching at the stone with his unwieldy paws, and the crowd looked 
down on him with mingled exclamations of fear and amusement. 

As they leaned over to see this errant bear Jeff fell a sudden 
terrific pressure on his back. As he half turned to protest the 
pressure increased. All the breath was throttled out of him as his 
stomach was squeezed up against the railing. In an instant he would 
have catapulted head first on to the animal below. 

But before the instant could come Liz gave one agonized shriek 
and raising the hand that held the pancake griddle, she brought it 
down smashingly on the man behind Jeff. Because she was so 
crowded, her aim was not good. She saw the man’s hat tip back 
ludicrously on his head and a throbbing red streak appear on his 
cheek where she had struck him. She saw, too, the pain and fury 
in his beady little eyes and the half-smoked cigar in his mouth. It 
was the fat man they had sat next to on the park bench. 

There was a general hubbub among the people around them, 
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heie and there a swinging fist and cries of “Call a cop.” By the 
time the fat man got free of the mob and was dashing through the 
park Jeff and Liz were trapped in the centre of a small riot. But 
it was too hot. Suddenly the crowd stopped its battling, drifting 
away by twos and threes. How or why the fuss had started they 
didn’t care. The boredom of the afternoon had been broken and 
they were satisfied. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

Jeff was satisfied too. Satisfied that staying longer in New York 
would mean another attempt on his life—perhaps a successful one 
—and nothing else would be gained. They had come up against a 
blank wall since their only contact, the professor, had vanished. 

They were back in Liz's apartment nursing their bruises and 
swearing at their own stupidity. Liz paced around, flicking her 
cigarette into every ashtray in the room. 

Her knees were still wobbly from the afternoon’s experience. 
Before her eyes swam a vision of the powerful animal leaping 
against the wall of the pit and the fat man’s infuriated expression 
when the griddle struck him and, for no reason, the red face of a 
boy who had cheerfully pummelled the fellow next to him when 
the riot began. 

“My God!” Liz ground out her cigarette with disgust. “And 
1 thought just because that swelled head had disappeared we were 
spending a happy Sunday at the zoo. Why, we were being passed 
like a—like a football from one team mate to another.” 

Jeff leaned his elbow against the mantel and scowled as a tattered 
cuff fell away from his wrist. 

“It was my fault for thinking I could buck a gang of cut-throats. 
The whole thing has been my mistake in the first place. Where did 
I get the presumption to think that I could play sassy little David?” 
He kicked crossly at the white-fringed rug he was standing on. 
“The trouble with me is I’ve seen too many movies. It was probably 
staged in my subconscious—lasso them in one try and drag them 
through the streets to the sheriff. When Kempen died I should have 
gone to the police with my theories. Then we could have had a 
nice laugh together and I’d still be sitting in my office watching the 
mail—-which is where I belong." 

Liz crossed the room and planted herself firmly in front of him. 
She looked up at his smudged face. 

“Jeff,” she said, “you aren’t going to quit now? They haven’t 
frightened you off?" 

“What if I said they had? Would you draw up your bosom, 
yell coward, and point to the door?” 

“You’re not fooling me. I know it’s me you’re worried about. 
But you didn’t get me into this. I forced myself in. Why don't we 
go to the police now?” 
c 
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“And tell them what? Some fairy stories about a fallen statue 
and a push in the zoo? Or about a murder with all the circumstan¬ 
tial evidence pointing to me and how wc concealed information? 
When they find out who you are they're liable to think it’s a publicity 
gag, Lizzie, the only positive idea I’ve gotten out of this mess is 
negative, Don’t go to the police.” 

Jeff lifted the lid of a candy dish standing on the mantel and ate 
three chocolates in rapid succession. He spoke with his mouth full. 
“If I weren’t so damned mad I’d wish I never started this.” 

Elizabeth smiled. “It has its compensations. You met me.” 

“I would have met you anyhow. One day I would have read 
your books and written you a fan letter: ‘Dear Miss Neff—I am a 
constant reader of your fascinating mysteries and- 

“What makes you think I would have answered?” 

“My handwriting. I have the most compelling—that’s the word 
she used—‘compelling’ handwriting. Once when 1 was trying to kill 
time waiting for a train in the Cleveland terminal I consulted a 
handwriting analyst. She was set up in a booth in the station drug¬ 
store and she analyzed signatures for a quarter.” 

"What else did she say 7” 

“Oh, it wouldn’t be modest to tell you. She said that my hand¬ 
writing would involve me with a beautiful dark female.” 

They sat down on the chintz-covered couch and faced each other 
across a streak of afternoon sun. Elizabeth’s face was bright with 
teasing. 

“Let’s see,” she said. “The ‘beautiful’ eliminates me, so tlmt 
leaves Lili and the lady on the train. Three dark females. What 
this case needs is a blonde.” 

Jeff shook his head disapprovingly. “Lizzie, it’s no good. 
You’ve murdered too many people in your books. You think this 
business rolled off the end of your pencil. I’m worried.” 

“Well, don’t worry about being pushed again. We won’t go to 
the zoo. We won’t go up on top of tall buildings. We won’t stand 
near open manholes. Let’s go to Martha’s Vineyard.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

“Of course. New York is just a maze now as far as we’re 
concerned. Besides, it’s the next place on the list, and it’s nice up 
there in the summertime. Lots cooler than Washington.” 

“You’re right. It might be a good idea to change the scene of 
their activity. We might find out something up there. They 
probably expect us though. It’s a dangerous way to do research.” 

“When do we start?” 

“Careful. You’re using that plural again.” 

"You’d be no good without a car, and I have a car. We’ll leave 
early in the morning.” 

“Always bargaining, aren’t you?” 

“I promise I won’t be in your way at all.” She walked over to 
her desk and showed him a heavy brown envelope. “You know 
what’s in here? Opus *7. More thrills and chills for the dear 
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public. I can work on it up there. Maybe the sea air will do it 
good. That’s the only reason I want to go with you." 

"Then I can’t possibly refuse you, can I?” 

At the hotel that night Jeff found a special-delivery letter from 
his office. It said: 

Dear Boss : 

Now you can safely approve of Mike. If 1 had fallen for a 
C.P.A. or an insurance peddler how would l have gotten out to the 
German Sports Farm, and if 1 hadn’t gotten out to the G.S.F. how 
would you know more about your former client than you did before? 

In case you’re thinking of giving me a raise, this is how I earned 
it. I went up to the office in the Unity Building and found the 
stenographer packing up. Mr. Mercer's lawyers were closing the 
office. Incidentally it was an agency for lots of Eastern and South¬ 
ern industrial chemical manufacturers. I have some of the names 
if you want them. The stenographer says Kempen was a tightwad, 
underpaid her and his two salesmen. She says she could tell he had 
a lot of dough by the way he dressed and the way he smelled. She 
thinks he made it in the stock market. He was always calling 
brokerage offices, but he never let her hear much. That's all she 
knew. 

1 got the name of his tailor front her and went up to see him on 
the pretext of inquiring about a suit for Mike. (Mike would faint at 
the thought of owning a suit that cost more than $25.00.) I told the 
tailor Mr. Kempen had referred me to him. The tailor started to 
moan. Seems Kempen was his best customer and ordered dozens 
of expensive suits from him in the last few years. I asked him if he 
knew anything about Kempen. "Sure," he yelled, "I knew every 
goddamn measurement in his body." Then he asked me if l was 
from the FBI. That struck me fumy, but he didn’t say any more. 
I would guess that he might have found something in Kempen’s 
pockets once that prompted the question. The reason I would so 
guess is because of what happened later. 

The apartment house, as you predicted, knew nothing. Kempen 
lived the life of a clam except for the few open moments he spent 
with his warbler. I made Mike take me dancing at the Forrest to 
see her. Languid is the word for Lili. She didn’t give Mike a 
tumble although he was the best-looking man in the house. 

Now we come to something. The German Sports Farm was 
wrecked by vandals the other night, and the paper told Mike to go 
out and get a story. He called me, and on your time we had a 
lovely drive in the country. There were lots of broken windows, 
broken dishes, and broken furniture out at the farm. All the desks 
and tables in the place had the drawers pulled out of them, and while 
we were wading through a mess of papers I spotted the name George 
Kempen on an envelope. 

The head guy of the farm came out to estimate the damage. 
When the reporters got around him he was scared silly. Per 
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instructions Mike got near him ami whispered, ‘What do you know 
about George Kern pen?" The guy turned like a flash. "I don't 
know a thing about him," he said. "Don't give me that ; we know 
he was active," said Mike, putting on the tough act. 

The head guy insisted that Kent pen hadn’t been around for years. 
Mike finally got him to admit that Kempen used to come every week 
end because he was such a great sports enthusiast, but he had 
absolutely stopped coming four years ago. 

"He probably paid the expenses of the farm," / said to Mike. 
The head guy laughed. "Him?" he said. "He didn’t have any 
money. He was behind with his dues sometimes." 

Now what do you make out of this? lie's a poor little goose¬ 
stepping brown-shir tie, and all of a sudden he quits and starts buying 
expensive suits and his tailor wants to know if I’m a G-man. 

I’m sending you a bunch of mail and stuff from the office to¬ 
morrow, but there’s no other special-delivery news. You aren't in 
the Army yet. Colonel Knowles says he’s pulling at them wires. 

Mike says if you stay in New York there's a bar on Fifty-third 
Street you should visit. It’s called Alphonso’s and you’ll hear some 
Spanish there you'll never hear at Berlitz. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Miss Peck. 

Jeff stood reading the letter in front of the dresser. When he 
was done he looked up and met his own aghast eyes in the mirror. 

He went to his room’s single window and pulled down the shade. 
That he was on the eighteenth floor didn’t seem to matter. Then he 
read the letter over again. 

They talked about it during the whole six hours of the drive up 
to New Bedford the next day. That Kempen was a Bundist 
suddenly grown rich cast an entirely new light over the affair. Now 
it had countless implications. The violence they had witnessed took 
on a meaning beyond mere violence. Hour after hour Jeff and Liz 
gave their imaginations full play, trying to put the puzzle together in 
a way that looked credible. There was no basis to believe that 
Kempen had made the money in his business or had inherited it. 
The premise they kept returning to was that he had earned it for 
some service he had performed or was performing for the Nazis. 

“But they made him will it all back to them in case of his 
death,’’ suggested Elizabeth. “They made him will it to a Mr. 
Mercer, so any collector they sent out would be called Mercer for 
the convenience of the will, When they found out ho was trying 
to change the will they killed him.” 

“How could they have found out?” countered Jeff. “Mercer 
had phoned a dozen times before Kempen even mentioned a new 
will to me.” 

“He might have mentioned it to other people.” 

“I don’t think so, Liz. It seemed to me that Kempen was forced 
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to a showdown by them. Maybe they wanted the money back and 
he threatened to expose them. What could he have done for them 
to rate such an enormous sum anyway?" 

Jeff tried to remember every word that Kempen or Lili had 
used, every expression on their faces. “Lili said that Kempen 
wanted to marry her, but something had been holding him back. 
Maybe he had to forfeit the money if he married. The Nazis 
weren’t taking any chances of having the money claimed by a wife. 
She said Kempen had been worried for a couple of months. He 
might have been figuring how to change the will then and beat it 
out of the country on a long honeymoon.” 

“And just at that point Mercer happened along checking up?" 
interrupted Liz. “Isn’t that too much of a coincidence?” 

“It isn’t a coincidence at all. Kempen didn’t see me until he 
knew Mercer was in town. I’m sure those fellows are working out 
of a central Mexican office. At lunch Mercer said something to 
Kempen about Mexico. Said it would interest him and he ought 
to go there.” 

Jeff frowned, trying to remember. “He was definitely afraid of 
Mercer, afraid they had someone watching him. He was even 
suspicious of me at first because of my haircut. Kept asking me if it 
was a German cut.” 

Ihey drove a few miles in silence, trying to squeeze more in¬ 
formation out of the facts they knew. 

“What I would like to know," Liz said finally, “is why he dropped 
his pals out at the Sports Farm so flat—if he was mixed up in 
practically the same business.” 

“That's easy. He was on something big. Maybe some kind of 
huge sabotage plot that was a deadly secret. They wouldn’t want 
all the little Bundists to know about it. That’s why he had no 
friends, no acquaintances even. And I remember Mercer saying 
something unpleasant to him about Lili. They didn’t want to have 
a woman.” 

“Maybe Lili was from the FBI." 

“Not a chance. She didn’t know anything about him and she 
didn’t want to know anything. Besides, if the FBI is working on 
this we would have run into them in the last two days.” 

“I wonder where that couple on the train first muscled in on 
Mercer?" 

‘Tve been thinking about that and I believe I know. When 
Mercer told me he was in a plane crash he mentioned a couple of 
people who took care of him. It must have been our friends from 
the train. No wonder they took such good care of him—if they 
expected to steal a million bucks from him later.” 

“Well"—Liz leaned back against the leather seat—"it’s a com¬ 
fort knowing the big bad wolfs after those two little mice as well 
as us.” 

“We’re in greater danger, Liz." 

“Why? We didn’t steal their money and murder their agent.” 
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“How do they know? Besides, if they’re who we think they 
are, it isn’t money that matters. It’s the threat of exposure. They 
thin k we know too much.” 

Liz laughed. “It would bo kind of ironic if they killed us for 
that.” 

“No one would appreciate the irony but us, and we’d be dead.” 

“Do you figure my friend the professor is in on this in the same 
way that Kempen was? That would explain his sudden rise from 
rags to riches.” 

“It might explain also why when you were a callow college girl 
he impressed you with his liberal attitudes. That was probably his 
line: to be violently anti-Fascist. If you’d had more experience 
you might have thought there was something fishy about his in¬ 
sistence. That’s what’s disappointing about your little story. Death 
Takes a Somersault. The guy who was guilty screamed about 
his innocence too much. It’s a dead giveaway. Rowe was a Nazi 
the day he landed here, and you sent him a Christmas card every 

ycarl” 

“I did not, I was lying.” 

The sign on the road said, “You are now entering the municipality 
of New Bedford, Massachusetts. Welcome. Drive slowly." 

“Head over toward the waterfront,” instructed Elizabeth. 
“We’ll try to get the car on the next ferry to the Vineyard.” 

“What kind of a place is the Vineyard?” asked Jeff. 

“I was there once when I was a little girl. It’s not a very big 
island. About twenty miles long, I think. I remember the 
marvellous beaches. Katharine Cornell has a summer home there, 
and a lot of other people more or less famous. Maybe Marie 
Lange’s a somebody. I can understand this Nazi network having 
agents in New York and Washington and Cleveland, too, because 
it’s a big industrial centre. But why would they have a woman 
stuck out here on a summer-resort island?” 

They were up on the dock by then, and Jeff got out of the car to 
inquire at the ticket office about schedules and fares. 

He came back in a hurry. “There’s room on the boat leaving 
now. It gets to the island around four." He backed the car and 
drove it to a place in a line of waiting automobiles. 

The car next to them was a sedan. Two men in the front scat, 
two women in the back, and all the windows rolled down. Jeff 
and Liz could hear their conversation clearly. They were talking 
about the war. 

“Listen,” one man saying, “we can leave the boat in dry dock all 
summer for all I care. Don’t forget, submarines were sighted right 
off this coast during the last war, and the Cape itself was shelled.” 

Jeff nudged Elizabeth. 

“That’s what I was going to tell you. That’s why they've got a 
woman stuck out on a resort island." 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


Their boat docked at Vineyard Haven. As they drove slowly down 
the main street of the town the clock in front of the bank pointed 
precisely to four. 

“It’s an omen that we won’t be bored," said Jeff. “Most of the 
big scenes in this story happen in the late afternoon. Where do you 
suppose we’d pick up the most information? At some sort of 
general store?” 

Elizabeth snorted and pointed. There was a bright red and 
gold A. & P. grocery next to a hardware store, next to that a 
picture-framing store, then a dry cleaner’s, a bookstore, and a post 
office. 

“If you’re looking for some old-fashioned grocery with a lot of 
town gossips sitting around a cracker barrel,” she said, “you won’t 
find it here.” 

“How’s this?” Jeff drew the little green convertible up to the 
curb in front of a drugstore. It was an unshiny-looking place with 
two huge red and green globes in the window and an apothecary’s 
bowl-and-pestle sign over the door. 

The cool dimness inside was a relief. There was no linoleum or 
other covering on the floor, only the bare dark boards, and the store 
had an odour mixed of mustiness, soda water, antiseptic, and gum- 
drops. They climbed upon tall stools before an old-fashioned white 
marble counter and waited. In a moment an old man shuffled out 
from the back room. He had a pale wrinkled face and pale watery 
eyes. 

They ordered sodas, and while the old man was mixing them 
Jeff started his questions. 

“We’ve just come to the island," he began, “just off the afternoon 
boat, as a matter of fact-” 

The old man put the drinks in front of them without indicating 
he had heard. 

“I wonder if you could tell me how to find a Miss Lange, a Miss 
Marie Lange. I know she lives somewhere on the island and——” 

“Up Tisbury,” said the old man .briefly. “Follow the road.” 
He rang up the change Jeff had placed on the counter. 

“Well, how far up the road is it? How will we know her house 
when we come to it?” 

“There's a sign at the entrance,” The old man started to shuffle 
toward the back room. 

“But—but what does the sign say?" Jeff spoke hurriedly to catch 
him before he disappeared. 

“Tisbury School of Photography." The old man glanced at them 
sharply with his malevolent light eyes. Then he disappeared behind 
a swinging door. 
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Jeff's eyes met Elizabeth’s in the mirror behind the fountain. 

“Anyway, I was thirsty." 

They went out, blinking at the sunlight and at their swift 
brush-off. 

“Now that we’ve gotten so much information from a native, 
let’s go down to the dock and ask someone who’s just off the boat,” 
suggested Elizabeth. 

They strolled casually down the street, feeling very white and 
citified among the sunburned vacationers in the town. 

“There ought to be a camera shop around,” said Jeff. 

But it was the picture-frame shop that turned out to be what 
they were looking for. There was a little sign in the window that 
read: “Tisbury School of Photography Exhibit Inside.” 

An enthusiastic young woman in slacks greeted them. They 
told her they had come to see the exhibit. 

“Certainly," she said. “The pictures are on the two side walls. 
Browse around all you wish.” 

They began their inspection of the work of the Tisbury School 
of Photography. The first picture was the inevitable sun-tanned 
nude oiled up like a channel swimmer and sprawled across the sand. 
The next picture was also a nude, but the photographer had spoiled 
the effect of a healthy female body by winding one leg with sea weed, 
laying a huge shell over one breast, and posing a prickly looking 
starfish on the model’s chin. The next picture was a lighthouse on 
a jagged rocky land’s end, then several seascapes and cloud forma¬ 
tions. Elizabeth looked at them sceptically. 

“Even I can see,” she murmured, “that we are not going to 
discover any of these students in Harper’s Bazaar very soon.” 

They had finished one wall and were starting on the other. 

“Mnybe this appeals to you.” 

“Hmm. Not bad.” 

These were more nudes, but masculine this time, and the one that 
caught Elizabeth’s eye was a picture of a slender dark boy standing 
waist-deep in the surf. His back was turned to an oncoming wave ; 
his eyes were closed, and his full lips were parted in delicious 
anticipation. His short wet curls, his strong dazzling teeth, and the 
drops of water sharply in focus on his face made a striking picture. 

“Look at the signature," said Jeff. 

Tn careful pencilled printing with the L running the entire length 
of the last name, the picture was signed “Marie Lange.” 

“Miraculous shot, don’t you think?” 

The young woman had come up behind them and was staring at 
the picture with frank pleasure. "He’s a Portuguese boy—there 
are a lot of them around here, you know—who works on her place." 

"Miss Lange shows up her pupils,” commented Jeff, "but 1 
suppose that is as it should be.” 

The young woman shrugged. “Oh, they’re just youngsters up 
here for a vacation, most of them.” 
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“It must take years to become a good photographer," said 
Elizabeth. 

“It takes some people years"—the young woman turned on 
Elizabeth with an air of great satisfaction at what she was about 
to divulge—“but Miss Lange learned everything she knows in just a 
few months. She’s an extremely energetic person and she just 
devoted herself to it until she learned. I’ve heard her tell about it.” 

Elizabeth tried to look impressed. "How long has she been 
taking pictures?” 

The young woman looked ceilingward and calculated. “This is 
the fourth year.” 

Jeff offered her a cigarette and she took it, holding it boy-like 
between her thumb and index finger. 

“How’d she happen to get the yen, Miss-?” 

“Sills. Georgia Sills. Oh, she says it was one of those buried 
heart’s desires, but she always felt it was too expensive. Then when 
she inherited a great deal of money she just gave into it whole hog.” 

A great deal of money. Jeff glanced at Elizabeth. Her eyes 
were glued on Miss Sills, but he knew what she was thinking. This 
made the third out of three people listed in Mercer’s notebook who 
was definitely nouveau riche. The common denominator held. 

‘This is a portrait of her,” said Miss Sills, walking almost to the 
front of the shop. 

Jeff and Elizabeth tried to appear indifferent as they stared at a 
student’s picture of the teacher. The face that looked out at them 
had a jutting chin and thick mannish black brows. Once long ago 
Miss Lange might have been handsome, but now her face was drawn 
into a caricature of intensity. Or, Jeff wondered, was it fanaticism. 
In contrast to her short black hair brushed off a square forehead, 
her eyes looked out as light-coloured and hard as a little boy’s agates. 

The eyes reminded Elizabeth of someone. Was it the lean brutal 
face of the Nazi bigwig whose eyes had recently stared out from a 
cover of Time magazine? Or was it merely the old man in the 
drugstore they had just left? 

“She lives in Boston in the winter," Miss Sills volunteered, “but 
she’s been coming up here for years and years in the summer. She 
used to take a shack at the other end of the island till she got her 
inheritance. You should see the place she has now.” 

“As a matter of fact a mutual friend gave us her name and we 
intend to call on her," said Jeff, “That’s what brought us in here. 
We thought you might tell us how to get there. We asked in a drug¬ 
store down the street, but the old fellow who ran it wasn’t very 
talkative." 

Miss Sills tossed back her short brown bangs and laughed, 

“You must have been in Coleman Dean’s store. He never says 
much. He’s friend of hers though.” 

“A friend!” Liz exclaimed. “He acted as if he hardly knew 
her.” (They would have to be friendly with that look in their eyes 
—or terrible enemies.) 
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“That's just the way he is, but they get on all right. He hasn’t 
many friends. 1 don’t think he likes customers cither.” 

The bell over the door tinkled an announcement of someone’s 
entrance. “Can’t say 1 feel the same though,” Miss Sills remarked 
over her shoulder as she hurried to wait on the newcomer. “Stick 
around a minute and I’ll tell you liow to get to Lange’s place. You 
may not find her home. She goes out a lot on her boat,” 

Jeff turned back to the photograph of Miss Lange. “Mighty 
convenient, knowing how to handle a camera around here,” he 
remarked. 

After they had turned into a private road at the sign of the 
Tisbury School of Photography Jeff and Liz drove almost a quarter 
of a mile before they arrived at a largo white house, green-shuttered 
and overlooking a quiet cove. A small dock had been built out into 
the water, and an outboard motorboat was tied up to it. The grounds 
around the house were carefully tended and landscaped. It was an 
imposing and expensive-looking place, 

A maid answered their ring. Miss Lange was not at home. 
She had gone off on her sailboat with one of her hired boys. They 
weren’t expected back for another day or two. Were they inquiring 
about the school? If so, she could tell them that Miss Lange was 
taking no more pupils this season. Her quota was five, and it was 
filled. 

No, they were just friend's dropping in for a call, explained Jeff. 
If they were still around in a couple of days they might stop again. 

“And your name, sir?” inquired the maid. 

“Jeffrey Piper.” 

The maid nodded. “I’ll tell Miss Lange you called.” 

“By the way,” said Jeff, “this is our first time up here. Do yon 
know of an inn where we could get rooms?” 

“I do, sir.” The maid pointed. “There’s Mrs. Wcstley’s just a 
few miles up as you follow the road. She has nice rooms and 
cottages and good meals too. I waited on table there, so I know. 
I directed another friend of Miss Lange’s up there yesterday 
—perhaps you know him. Mr. Mercer, I think his name was.” 

Liz gulped like a schoolgirl. Jeff’s breath was a long time in 
coming. 

“I’m sure Mrs, Westlcy’s will be fine,” he said finally. “Come 
on, Liz." 

“It’s called the Weathervane,” the maid shouted after them. 
“You can’t miss it.” 

As they came out of the driveway a sleek grey coupd turned in. 
It was the old man from the drugstore, looking not at all the part 
of the shabby pharmacist he had chosen to play in town. In fact, 
there was something rather snappy about his eyes front and the 
rigidity of his neck and shoulders as he drove past them. Almost 
a military snap, thought Elizabeth. 
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“Is this supposed to be a coincidence?" she asked Jeff, twisting 
in her seat to look after the grey coupd. 

“He probably came out as soon as he could to announce our 
arrival. Not that it will make any difference, but we sure picked 
the worst spot to make inquiries about Lange, eh?" 

“Who do you suppose this new Mr. Mercer is? Another envoy 
from Mexico?” 

“I should guess the male half of that good-looking couple is 
doing an impersonation. They have a hell of a nerve coming up 
here, haven’t they?” 

“It’s probably been safer than going to the Central Park Zoo.” 

“That’s right too.” 

“Jeff,” said Liz, “how can we have been so dumb? This fake 
Mr. Mercer must have gotten to Rowe before we did. Hence the 
agitation. Now he’s come up here to see Miss Lange. They must 
have the same list of names we have. I’ll bet it was in that brief case, 
along with some convenient wills.” 

“All right, but why are they so confounded greedy? If they 
have Kcmpcn’s money and Rowe’s, why do they throw themselves 
in the lion’s jaws, by trying to get Lange’s?” 

“There could be one reason. Because it hasn’t become 
dangerous for them—yet. They don’t know we spilled the beans 
to Rowe about the real Mercer. As far as they know, their faking 
is working perfectly. They’ve seen by the papers that the police 
are slumped with the murder. They figure when someone does get 
wise it’ll be too late." 

“Bad luck for them that Lange’s away on her boat. If she has 
a camera with her I bet she’s not snapping clouds. Do you think 
she was warned?” 

Liz counted on her fingers. “The maid said she’d been gone 
almost a week. Then she left before Mercer was killed.” 

“Maybe the maid was lying.” 

“Nope. She hadn’t been instructed. If she were she would not 
have mentioned that Mr. Mercer was staying at the Weathervane, 
or whatever they call it." 

“Sounds like an interesting place, doesn’t it?” 

“Interesting boarders.” 

The Weathervane proved to be commonplace enough. It was a 
rambling silver-shingled series of cottages, the biggest of which was 
two-storied with a central dining room downstairs and a few rooms 
upstairs. Elizabeth was put in one of the smaller cottages, and Jeff 
was given the only vacant room in the main house. For only three 
nights, Mrs. Westley informed him; after that someone had reserved 
it. And dinner was at six-thirty. 

A few minutes after the dinner bell had rung Jeff and Elizabeth 
entered the dining-room. There were more than a dozen small 
tables crowded into it, and the room was filled with the subdued 
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clatter of silverware and the seaside smell of broiled lobster. Mrs. 
Westley greeted them and led them between the tables to their places. 
As they passed other diners Jeff searched for the couple from the 
train. Here and there a sunburned face looked up at them, but no 
one that he recognized. 

Then Mrs. Westley stopped at a table and was introducing them. 
It was like a movie close-up Hashed suddenly before Jeff. For there 
stood the man of the train, so near that J eff could see the fan-like 
wrinkles that spread out from the corner of his eyes and how closely 
he had shaved his slightly sagging checks. He looked distinctive 
in a tired sort of way. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Ballister,” said Mrs. Westley, “may I present Miss 
Neff and Mr. Piper. As you are our latest arrivals, I’m going to 
have you all sit together.” The men shook hands. There was an 
exchange of greetings, and then Elizabeth and Jeff seated themselves 
in the two empty chairs at this cosy corner table for four. 

The conversation began and remained on a general and pleasant 
level. The courses were served and eaten and taken away, and their 
voices hummed politely on about the weather, the swimming, and 
fishing, the boat from the mainland, the inn. Elizabeth carried on 
her end of the talk in an almost dazed state of suspension between 
the surface realities of this weird meal and its undercurrents. It was 
apparent that the Ballisters had not a notion that they had only a 
few days ago sat at near-by tables on a train speeding East. 

To Elizabeth, who, like any woman, was keenly aware of those 
things, Mrs. Ballister looked even more beautiful to-night than she 
had before. She wore navy slacks and a bell-sleeved white silk 
shirt. Around her head, completely hiding her hair, she had wound 
an exotic Roman-striped scarf. Liz tried to guess her age. She 
might have been thirty or forty. Whatever she was she had done a 
great deal of living. That she had travelled a lot was apparent in the 
casual references she made. But there was something else about 
her. Liz tried and tried to put her finger on it. A certain dash, a 
recklessness in the way she moved and in her voice. If I could name 
it, Liz thought, I could write about it. Here is a murderess or an 
assistant murderess who would brighten up a book no end—and yet 
she isn’t in a book. She’s sitting right here at this table with me. 

Mrs. Ballister didn’t seem conscious of Elizabeth’s surreptitious 
examination of her or of the admiring glances she was drawing from 
near-by tables. She was intent on being charming to Jeff. It seemed 
that tiffs New England week-end was to have more compensations 
than one. If their stolen formula worked as well as it had been 
doing they would have another good-sized nest-egg to secure them 
against the future, and if her private formula worked—when had it 
failed—she would have an entertaining day or two in most engaging 
company. She regarded Jeff’s bright quixotic face opposite her, 
approving the short brush haircut that showed off his head, feeling 
drawn by the way he had of throwing his head back and laughing 
loudly and heartily, She found herself throwing her own head back 
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and heard her own laughter coming full-throatedly out into the 
room. After many years of the cackles of Frenchmen, the giggles 
of Italians, and the haw-haws of the titled English, it felt good to 
laugh like this. She had forgotten how attractive American men 
could be. Jeff refreshed her completely after the murky indecisions 
of her husband. 

She liked, too, the way he looked at her. As if, she thought, he 
couldn’t quite believe she was there. She caught his searching eyes 
upon her once or twice and met them with a smile of perfect 
welcome. She heard the voice of her husband discussing the merits 
of the Australian crawl and the American crawl with the pretty 
American girl who wore no engagement ring. 

Jeff offered her a cigarette, but she refused. She drew a slim 
box from her bag. 

“I’ve developed quite a taste for these,” she said. “I brought 
them from Mexico.” 

“Then you’ve beein to Mexico recently,” said Jeff. “I’d like to 
go there sometime.” 

Mrs. Ballister dismissed Mexico with a swift gesture. “We 
stopped over for a few days. Have you a match?” Jeff struck one 
for her. She didn’t bend her head toward the flame. She covered 
his hand with her own and brought the light to her cigarette. The 
urgency of her touch was hardly tess warm than the match. It was 
the most obvious gesture of all. She had played this scene a hundred 
times, but this was the first time it didn’t quite come off. Jeff’s blue 
eyes should have met and held hers over the leaping light, but instead 
he was looking at the dessert the waitress was placing before him. 
Mrs. Ballister was a bit piqued, but she understood. American, she 
thought. 

When the tip of her cigarette glowed red she turned to the others. 

“Why don’t we swim together to-morrow morning?” she sug¬ 
gested. “Then you can demonstrate your strokes and settle your 
argument.’’ 

"Good,” agreed Liz. “But Mrs. Wcstley told us the surf pounds 
in very roughly at this end of the island. The waves are better for 
jumping than swimming.” 

“If I may be so immodest, I am an excellent swimmer,” smiled 
Mr. Ballister, “even in a rough sea. Remember, Carola?” 

It was long ago, but she remembered. After the trouble on the 
Merritt's yacht he had 9wam the whole distance to shore in a storm 
and pitch blackness with his tuxedo shirt clinging about his throat. 

“Then I guess you can brave the Weather vane’s beach, Mr. 
Ballister,” laughed Liz. 

“To-morrow at eleven, then?” asked Mrs. Ballister gently. 

CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

Jeff came out of the water and walked over to Carola. She lay 
sun-bathing at the end of the beach, her eyes closed against th? hot 
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sun. The anti-burn oil she had rubbed on herself high-lighted her 
sculptured face, the smooth rounds of her shoulders, and her long 
graceful legs. Her mouth was bright red with lipstick, and what 
there was of her bathing suit was black and satiny. Everything 
about her seemed to glisten or shine. She reflected the light like a 
skilfully cut gem and, thought Jeff, she was about as hard. 

“Have you a cigarette?” she asked without opening her eyes. 

“No. Sorry. I forgot to bring some." 

She sat up then and leaned over to search in her beach bag. 
“Sit down and have one of mine." 

“No, thanks. I don’t like those Mexican weeds much." He 
spread out his towel and stretched out beside her. The shouts of 
Elizabeth and Henry Ballister dashing about in the surf came sharply 
over to them. 

Carola took out a cigarette lighter, and Jeff watched her hand 
with its long shiny nails as she snapped the flame on. It was the 
same hand he had seen clutching Mercer’s brief case as she brushed 
past him on the train—was it only five days ago? 

“Aren’t you going in at all?" he asked. 

“I don’t think so. It’s much nicer here now that you’ve come 
over to talk to me.” 

He looked at her perfectly waved hair, every strand in place, and 
he couldn’t imagine her flinging herself carelessly into the water. 
Each time he had seen her she had looked impeccable and unreal. 
She made one believe in movies that showed their heroines arising 
in the morning without a wrinkle in their nightgowns. 

“You are going to talk to me, aren’t you?” 

“Did you ever meet a tongue-tied lawyer?” 

“All right. Tell me about yourself. I’ve lived in Europe so 
long. I’ve forgotten what American men are like.” 

“You must have heard rumours.” 

“Well, let me see. I’ve heard that they are strong and silent, 
that they like exerting themselves at games, that they have good 
digestions and good teeth.” 

“That sounds all right." 

“There were other rumours too.” 

“Yes?” 

“American men are said to be excellent businessmen and— 
rather poor lovers.” 

Jeff felt her eyes upon him. He said, “Your informer must have 
been a frustrated old baggage.” 

Carola burst into laughter. “She was. She was a French 
marquise, nearly sixty, and she hired a young American student to 
be her gigolo. The poor boy was working his way through the 
Sorbonne. He studied hard all day and went to parties with her 
all night and naturally he was exhausted. The reason she thought 
him a good businessman was because he saved up all the money 
she paid him and set up a sort of escort service. That way he could 
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sleep at night while the boys he hired out went to the parties. He 
made a flourishing business of it.” 

She turned over and propped herself up on her elbows. 

“Now tell me about yourself. Are you in love with that nice 
apple-cheeked girl over there?” 

There was something in the way she said it that irritated him. 
“We’re good friends,” he said. 

“Yes.” Carola sighed. ‘Tve heard about American girls too. 
They’re very skilful at being good friends." 

“You’re an American, aren’t you?” 

“But I was transplanted early. I’m afraid I have none of the 
pal fever left in me.” She was glancing at him with that look, half 
mocking, half jesting. 

How I’d like to wipe it off her face, Jeff thought. Just two 
sentences and she’d change her expression all right. The temptation 
to try it was strong within him, but he knew the right time was not 
yet. He was trying to think of something to say when he saw 
Elizabeth and Henry Ballister walking toward them. 

“We’re going for a walk,” called Elizabeth, “up to the end of the 
beaclrto dry off. Come along.” 

At the end of the beach a barrier of rock jutted out into the water, 
and beyond that, where the land curved out again, they saw the 
inviting white sands of another beach. They decided to explore 
and they walked easily at first over tile jumble of flat rocks, but near 
the other side the stones got more jagged and they had to pick their 
way carefully. Henry Ballister, who was the most sure-footed, went 
ahead and Carola followed. They reached the sandy beach first and 
stood waiting for Elizabeth and Jeff. Elizabeth had almost reached 
them when she slipped and, throwing out her arm to save herself, 
fell into a small crevice between two rocks. When Jeff picked her 
up blood was streaming from a slash in her forearm, and her face was 
tight with pain. 

“That was damn awkward of me," she panted, white-lipped. 
“Sorry.” 

Jeff helped her over the rest of the way, and Henry Ballister 
spread out his bathrobe for her to sit on. In an instant the white 
terry cloth beneath her was spotted red with spurting blood. 

“We better do something to stop this bleeding and hurry back to 
the inn and call a doctor,” said Jeff, frowning with concern. “Does 
it hurt, darling?” 

“May I be of any assistance?" said a polite masculine voice. 

They turned quickly. A man, not very tall but extremely 
muscular, had joined them. This was evidently his first exposure 
to the sun, for the golden hair on his chest and legs looked almost 
dark against his white skin. 

“So sorry to startle you. I was sun-bathing over there.” He 
pointed to a blanket and bag lyiug back toward the cliff, “I saw the 
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young lady’s accident.” He bent over Elizabeth, his eyes on the 
cut the rock had made. 

“I don't know much about first aid,” Elizabeth heard Henry 
Ballister’s voice dimly somewhere above her. "Should we make a 
tight bandage on her arm to stop the bleeding? We can use the belt 
of my robe.” 

“If you will allow me"—it was the soft voice of the blond man 
again—“I know first aid and-” 

“Please, please go ahead 1 ” It was Jeff’s voice this time, agitated 
as it had been mostly since Elizabeth had met him, and worried too. 
It’s just a cut, she wanted to reassure him, but she was beginning to 
feel weak, and the sight of so much blood sickened her. The blond 
man grasped her upper arm in his hand, his fingers and thumb press¬ 
ing, pressing, harder and harder. There was something she wanted 
to tell this man. She wanted to say that they had met somewhere 
before. She knew his face. His hand was strong as a vice on her 
arm, and presently she heard Jeff say, “It’s stopping.” 

“Will she be all right?” Jeff asked. “Hadn’t we better start right 
back to the inn?” Poor Jeff. What a nuisance she had turned 
out to be after all. Here he had been so afraid they would harm 
her, and instead she had slipped on a rock like a silly schoolgirl. 

“As soon as I make a bandage we will take her back,” said the 
blond man. “If you would get my bag, please. I have some 
handkerchiefs wc can use.” 

Jeff ran to get the bag. 

“How do you feel now?” the blond man asked Elizabeth, his 
hand still gripping her arm with an unceasing strong pressure. 

She nodded gratefully. “Better, thanks. I was more frightened 
than hurt, I think.” 

“But you do have a deep cut.” 

Jeff brought the grey rubber bag and the blond man instructed 
him how to make a pad out of one of the handkerchiefs and hold it 
over Elizabeth’s cut while he himself folded another handkerchief 
into a bandage. He did it skilfully, his fingers working with nimble 
ease. 

When he was done Elizabeth said, “Thanks so much, Mr.-?” 

“Trask.” The blond man smiled pleasantly. She wanted to 
tell him again that they had met somewhere—just recently too. 

“My name is Piper," Jeff was saying. “Your patient is Miss 
Neff, and this is Mr. and Mrs. Ballister.” 

Mr. Trask inclined his head. 

‘Tve heard you play often,” continued Jeff, “You’re Amos 
Trask, the ’cellist, aren’t you?” 

So that’s who he is, thought Elizabeth, Amos Dominic Trask, 
the world-famous ’cellist. Only last winter her friends had chided 
her for missing his appearance with the Philharmonic. No wonder 
his hand felt so marvellously firm and strong on her arm. 

“Yes." Mr. Trask made a gesture of surrender. “I am often 
surprised that people recognize me without my instrument. I 
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thought I was fairly incognito on my vacation up here just because 
it had not accompanied me.” 

The instrument doesn’t matter, Elizabeth thought. When I met 
you you were without it. Mr. Trask was looking at her bandaged 
arm with pride. The last time I saw you you had that same ex¬ 
pression on your face. But where was it? Some cocktail party? 
Why couldn’t she remember? 

“You are at the Weathervane too." Trask’s polite low voice 
addressed Jeff. “I believe our rooms are across the corridor from 
each other. I saw you when I came in last night.” 

“You’ve been a great help,” said Jeff. “I don’t know what we 
would have done.” 

“The bandage looks very professional,” added Carola. 

Mr. Trask shrugged. “A little while ago I was in a position 
where I was forced to learn such things. It is helpful. Now I 
think we had better go back and look for a doctor who can wash 
out the wound.” 

They began to walk toward the rock barrier, Jeff supporting 
Elizabeth. “It’s so foolish,” she kept saying. “I don’t know why a 
cut in the arm should make me feel weak in the knees.” 

After they had picked their way slowly and carefully across the 
rocks Mr. Trask suggested that he and Jeff make a seat of their 
crossed hands and carry Elizabeth over the rest of the beach to the 
inn. As she rode comfortably between them Elizabeth kept glanc¬ 
ing at the strong bulging shoulders of Mr. Trask and the bald spot 
on the top of his head. There were two things she wanted to 
remember. One was about him. Where had she seen him before? 
She wondered why it was so important to her, why there seemed to 
be an impatient feeling inside her that she must—absolutely must 
—prod her memory. 

The other thing came back to her just as they reached the inn. 

“Does it hurt7” JefT asked her again. 

But the first time he had said “darling.” 

It was late afternoon and Elizabeth was resting when Jeff came 
over to the cottage to talk to her. 

“How’s the arm, Liz?" 

“It’s nothing. Once in a while it throbs.” 

“No pain?” 

“Not since the doc put iodine on it. Did l yell very loud?’’ 

“Loud enough to give me an idea. How would you like to go 
home—back to your nice apartment, far, far from sharp rocks?" 

“JeffI” Elizabeth sat up straight with indignation. “Just 
because of this ridiculous cut—what do you think I am?” 

“I think you’re a swell girl. If anyone’s going to get hurt around 
here I don’t want it to be you.” 

"What makes you think—hgve you found out anything?" 

“No, I took a look at the dock over at Lange’s. The sailor is 
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not home from the sea—yet. But she’ll be coming and when she 
does—well, frankly, Liz, I want to be a free agent.” 

“1 didn’t know I was a weight around your ncclc exactly.” 

“Now don't be female. The truth is I’m on the way to getting 
places with Carola Ballister—but she’s hanging back because you’re 
in the picture. If you’d leave, things would go faster.” 

Elizabeth nodded. “I won’t say I’m not jealous, but I recognize 
the necessities of the plot. 'When do I leave?” 

“To-night I’ll drive you to the seven-o’clock boat, and you can 
get a train to New York from Woods Hole. We have the perfect 
excuse, you see ; you got hurt and you don’t feel well.” 

“Okay, I’ll go, but it’s a gyp. You’ve got to promise to tell me 
everything—but everything —when you get back.” 

At the boat dock later Elizabeth said, “Be careful, Jeff, be very 
careful, won’t you? 1 wonder if-’’ 

“Don’t wonder about anything, Liz, except the solution to Opus 
#7.” He patted the fat brown file under Elizabeth’s arm. “You’ve 
got a reputation to keep up." 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

The heavy sedan Mr. Ballister had hired in New Bedford rolled up 
the wet driveway to the Lange house and skidded slightly as he 
jerked to a slop in front of the entrance. Just before he snapped 
off the windscreen wipers he had a view of the black-hulled boat, 
stripped of its sails, riding roughly at the dock below the house. 
Then as the wipers were still his vision was cut off by solid sheets 
of rain. 

The maid answered the door. 

“Oh, Mr. Mercer 1” 

She led him into the hallway, but once there she regarded him 
doubtfully, “Miss Lange is asleep,” she said; “they were caught 
in the storm and only got in at four o’clock this morning. It was a 
bad trip. Miss Lange told me not to wake-” 

“She’ll see me," Mr. Ballister interrupted. “Take this up to 
her.” He took a scrap of paper out of his pocket and wrote on it 
only the name “Mercer," 

The maid hesitated. “Would you mind coming back a little 
later, sir? I do hate to disturb her. She had seasickness and-’’ 

Mr. Ballister glared at the maid. “Do as I say, girl! ’’ he shouted, 
furious at his own shakincss. 

She gave him a terrified look and ran up the stairs. Mr. Ballister 
walked into a large drawing room filled with polished antiques. 
There was one comfortable-looking chair in the room, a large square 
lounge chair, worn-looking and slightly indented by the weight of its 
user, Mr. Ballister stretched out in it and noticed, mildly amazed, 
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a pile of flashy-cartoon comic magazines piled on a small table 
beside it. 

He listened intently for sounds in the upper part of the house 
as he went over his plans. It was barely ten o’clock in the morning. 
A pity that he would have to wait around for lunch, but the paper 
had specified lunch. That might be part of the signal, and he dared 
not vary it. Possibly she had the securities right here in the house. 
Possibly they would have to drive to town to the bank. More delay, 
and there had been delay enough already. The only thing that 
bolstered his spirits now was the fact that she had been out on her 
boat since the episode with Mercer on the train. There was very 
little chance that she could have been warned by Mercer’s friends 
—if they knew. 

He heard a sound at the door, and the maid stepped in timidly. 
He thought she looked surprised when she saw where he was sitting. 

“Miss Lange will be down in a few minutes, sir.” 

He nodded and she scurried from the room. 

He leaned his head back in the chair again and closed his eyes. 
If they had to drive to town after lunch and go to tire bank he 
might yet arrange to have Carola meet him and catch the four- 
o’clock boat. If they missed the four-o’clock they must make the 
next boat at seven. He cursed the inconvenience of the island that 
tied them down to a boat schedule. There was nothing, however, 
to keep his thoughts from skimming lightly over water and land. 
A plane to Mexico City, then the long hop to Rio. Ah, they would 
be returning to Rio in a different fashion than they had left it. There 
was a man there who could advise him about many things. Perhaps 
even arrange the sale of the securities for him—in subtle parcels, 
of course. Mr. Ballister’s day-dreaming met no obstacles. Rio was 
a boom town now. He might find himself a business to invest in. 
Sit behind a huge desk half a day and not overwork his tired wits. 
It would have to be an interesting business, though, with interesting 
contacts, or Carola would get restless. 

Miss Lange was halfway into the room before he was aware of 
her. He opened his eyes with a start and jumped to his feet. Steady 
now, old boy, he warned himself; she is the one who should be 
jumping. A nasty-looking bitch she is. 

Miss Lange looked him over silently, as if she were measuring 
him for a suit. Then she held out her hand. 

“Good morning, Mr. Mercer.” 

Her voice was curiously incompatible with her handshake, warm 
and womanly. 

“I am sorry to have to disturb you so early,” said Mr. Ballister, 
'“but I have been here for two days-” 

Miss Lange looked at him queerly. 

“I quite understand.” 

Oh, damn, he thought, I’ve made a mistake already. To cover 
up the apology he became gruff, almost insulting. 

“You show a lack of judgment—staying away so long.” 
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Miss Lange seemed to welcome this change in his attitude, 
although she spoke cautiously. 

“The storm delayed us twelve hours and, besides, I did not get 
what I was sent after right at first.” 

What the devil was she talking about? He decided to ignore it. 

“You will be prepared to have lunch with me this noon. As 
soon as you can get ready." 

At that moment Mr. Ballister heard the rustle of paper and, 
turning around, he saw that the lounge chair he had been sitting in 
before was now occupied. A slender dark young boy with a thatch 
of black ringlets was curled up in it graceful as a cat, reading one 
of the comic books. 

Miss Lange saw him too. “No, no, Sancho," she said, “not 
now, not now.” She clucked to the boy like a mother hen. “Run 
along while I have a guest; run along now.” 

The boy scowled, his dark eyes glinting in his olive face. He 
threw down the magazine and walked scornfully from the room. 
Again Mr. Ballister had the impression ol' a cat stepping along on 
padded paws. 

Miss Lange waited until the door had closed behind him. Then 
she looked questioningly at Mr. Ballister. 

“Perhaps it is more convenient to have lunch here. I have a 
cook. You may order anything you like.” 

Mr. Ballister snatched at the opportunity. 

“I hope she can bake. I’m hungry for a plum tart.” 

Miss Lange nodded. “She can bake.” 

“And some liverwurst on a fresh white roll with German-fried 
potatoes?” 

"That sounds good.” 

“Beer, of course—and to begin with, a cup of split-pea soup.” 

As he said the last words there was an instantaneous change in 
Miss Lange. Her face cracked into a wide smile of cordiality and 
she came forward with both hands outstretched. Mr. Ballister 
sighed with relief. He could never quite believe that this ridiculous 
and ordinary collection of words could place in his hands a million 
dollars’ worth of good securities. When he had spoken them to 
Professor Rowe it was as an experiment and he was only guessing 
at the outcome. Now that the outcome was turning out to be so 
incredibly fortunate a second time he began to feel like a god, or at 
least like a magician. 

“I am so glad you are here,” Miss Lange was whispering. 
“You could not have come at a better time. The pictures—oh, 
wait until you see the pictures! They will be ready for you to take 
with you to-day.” 

A wave of exasperation swept over Mr. Ballister, Damn it, 
what were these pictures and why was he supposed to be concerned 
with them? Not knowing what to say he kept his speech as tele¬ 
graphic as possible. 

“Later the pictures—now the securities,” 
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Miss Lange bobbed her head enthusiastically. “Yes, yes. Here 
right in the house. You have the list?” 

Mr. Ballister took the list from his coat pocket. "We will check 
it immediately. I can't be delayed any longer.” 

“You’ll forgive me when you see the pictures.” Miss Lange 
walked to a large bay window that overlooked the beach and the 
inlet. Her square body in the straight tweed skirt she wore gave 
her silhouette the look of a block of wood. A feeling of revulsion 
rose up in Mr. Ballister for this misshapen female who refused to 
be hurried. 

Miss Lange beckoned to him, and he came to the window beside 
her. She pointed to the boat looking like a toy model far below 
them. 

“That is the only thing I will miss,” she said; "the house means 
nothing to me—and I’m glad to be rid of this school and all the 
nuisance it is.” 

Mr. Ballister thought, panic-stricken, Where is she going? 
Does she expect to come with me? Is there some arrangement that 
Mercer of course knew about and I don’t? If he slipped up here, 
it was going to be dangerous. He reproached himself for his own 
damnable weakness that had made him give in to Carola and come 
to the island. His instinct had been to rejoice in their success with 
Rowe and let well enough alone. 

“It is better that I don’t have the boat any longer?” Miss Lange 
was saying. “They have licensed and registered every boat in the 
water. There’d be no getting about without questions. Yes, it is 
safer to give up the boat.” 

Carola had said he lacked guts, and that had goaded him into 
coming. Now, unless he used his wits phenomenally well, every¬ 
thing would be over. He was convinced that whatever Mercer had 
been he was not a simple man and not on a minor mission. 

He looked at Miss Lange, trying to see if she had in the least 
pierced his insecurity, but she was facing him; triumphantly her 
arms folded on her breast. 

“When you see the pictures,” she said, “you will agree that the 
boat has served its purpose for a long time to come.” 

Mr. Ballister hardly heard her. He was intent on his own plans. 
He must get the securities and get away—make some excuse about 
coming later to see the pictures. Then he and Carola must hire a 
boat and leave the island immediately. 

With that settled in his mind he was glad to hear Miss Lange 
say she was going down to the safe in the basement to get her 
papers and files. 

“I’ll have Sancho start developing the films immediately,” she 
added, already at the door. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ballister. “Yes. . . His words trailed off 
into grateful silence as she left. 

They checked the securities carefully against the list Mr. Ballister 
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had taken from Mercer’s brief case. The crisp unwrinkled certifi¬ 
cates piled up on the table between them. Miss Lange was slow 
and systcmatiQ about seeing that each item listed was accounted for. 
She commented from time to time on the future of some of the 
stocks or shook her head over some remembered mistake. 

“They should never have ordered me to sell Marshall Airplane,” 
she said once ; “it’s gone up six points since I sold, and my broker 
says it’s due to climb a lot farther, I couldn’t understand why they 
ordered me to sell.” 

“They know what they’re doing," muttered Mr. Ballister, hating 
her for her slowness and for these questions that endangered him. 
Rowe had acted in no such way. He had been comfortingly surly 
and Incurious. 

When they finished Miss Lange threw down her pencil. “There, 
I had sixty thousand dollars a year income from those, but I won’t 
miss them. Too much responsibility—not that X wasn’t glad to be 
of use, you understand,” she added quickly. “My brokers will miss 
me all right, I had one in Wooster, one in Cambridge, and three 
in Boston. Kept them busy too.” She watched Mr. Ballister stuff¬ 
ing the papers in the brief case he had brought along. 

“What about the gift tax and all that?” she asked. 

Mr. Ballister hesitated for the merest instant. 

“You will receive your instructions." 

Until he heard it he didn’t realize how tensely lie had waited 
for her reply. 

“Right,” she said. “There will be a lot of cleaning up to do. 
They’ll send me the name of a suitable lawyer, I suppose.” 

“Yes.” lie zipped up the brief case with a flourish. 

There was a knock at the door, and the maid entered with a 
tray of muffins, coffee, and fruit. Miss Lange directed her to put 
it on the table near them. 

“My breakfast—your lunch, do you mind? It was rather short 
notice for your other menu, I’m afraid." She broke into hearty 
laughter which included him. They were both in on a good joke. 
He drank the hot coffee down and felt warmth coming back into his 
body. There was nothing to worry about. He had bluffed through 
his part without a mishap, Even the dark-skinned boy padding back 
into the room bothered him no longer. 

“What is it, Sancho?” Miss Lange’s voice was warm again. 

“You can see the films now if you want to," 

“Right, We’ll be down in a few minutes.” 

But the boy didn’t accept his dismissal. He stood sulking in 
front of them, 

“Oh, help yourself to some fruit,” said Miss Lange. 

The boy snatched two handfuls of fruit from the tray and ran 
from the room. He was like a half-tamed little animal. The house 
pet, thought Mr. Ballister. 

Miss Lange led the way down a flight of steps to a large stone 
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basement catacombed with rooms. She opened the door of one 
of them and they went in. The only illumination came from a 
bulb in the ceiling. Mr. Ballister could make out the dim outlines 
of a machine he recognized as an enlarger and a row of developing 
trays. The films were clipped to a wire suspended across one corner 
of the room. 

Miss Lange took one down gingerly and held it up to the 
bulb with a cry of delight. Mr. Ballister squinted up at the negative, 
making little out of it at first. The switched position of black and 
white on the film confused him. It was a water-front scene of some 
sort. 

“Newport,” breathed Miss Lange. 

Mr. Ballister clenched his fist in the darkness. In one flashing 
instant he understood everything. 

“This is the island as you approach it from the south,” said Miss 
Lange. “That’s the Naval Training Station, and here is the War 
College.” She took another film from the wire. “Here it is in a 
closer view. Marvellous shot, eh?” 

Mr. Ballister nodded. He felt the tenseness ebbing out of his 
body. 

Miss Lange examined one film after another. “This was a 
hard one to get. You can imagine the risk—I was only two hundred 
yards away from the shore. It will be useful to get into that building, 
eh?” 

Mr. Ballister had no further need to search for what he was to 
. say. Now he knew his part and he could play it to the hilt. 

“I congratulate you, my friend. You have done your work 
w'ell.” He heard his voice, soft, as if he were overcome with 
admiration; menacing, as if he were thinking of things to come. 
“And there were no—no awkwardnesses?” 

“Not even a question—except on the third day we were out-” 

Ah, he even knew when to interrupt. "We?” 

“Sancho and I. It’s all right. Coleman Dean found him for 
me. He’s harmless. The mind of a ten-year-old child, but he is 
helpful.” 

Coleman Dean? Mr. Ballister was irritated at this new obstacle 
to his omniscience. Who the hell was Coleman Dean? 

“The first few days were foggy,” continued Miss Lange. “We 
waited and waited for the fog to lift and finally we put into Cove 
Harbour for supplies. A guard on the docks asked for our papers. 
When he saw the name of the school on mine he asked if I had a 
camera on board. I showed him the one I kept in plain sight.” In 
the dimness Mr. Ballister heard her chuckle and imagined how the 
smile must be stretching her lips. “There were some nice harmless 
scenic exposures on the film. They could hunt till doomsday before 
they found file other camera. Well, it ended up by his posing for¬ 
me—and proud as a peacock to do it.” 
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She snatched a film from the wire. Mr. Ballister made out the 
lines of a thin man in a raincoat and long-visored cap. 

“The fool." Miss Lange tossed the film aside. 

The fool, Mr. Ballister echoed to himself. For now he saw it 
all. Everyone else was foolish—foolish beyond measure—save him 
and Carola. He looked with contempt at this woman with the 
queer burning eyes, babbling away in her cellar, ruining countless 
well-laid plans, devastating the delicate mechanism of a perfect plot. 

“How soon can the pictures be printed?” he asked, harshly. 

A peculiar puzzled expression came into her eyes. 

“I understood they were not to be printed. You were to take 
the films—or have the plans been changed?” 

Cornered, Mr. Ballister’s mind groped desperately for an answer. 

“The plans have been changed,” he said. “The films are too 
valuable to risk.” 

“But they might search you at the border 1 It is difficult to 
conceal photographs." 

“But it is easy to destroy them,” 

“What do you mean?” 

Ah, you fool, you fool, thought Mr. Ballister, congratulating 
himself on the ease with which he could handle this blockhead. 

“If I destroy the photographs and you keep the films here you 
can always print more photographs for us, can you not? If I 
destroy the films your work is wasted and we have nothing.” 

“I see." Her voice was full of esteem. “You risk a lot trying 
to carry prints over the border. You may be caught.” 

“If I am caught it is only I who will suffer. Our work will go 
on as before." That was a speech in character for herl 

They were back in the drawing room. 

“Well, if I must make the prints as well as the reports—there 
are distances to be computed, names, landmarks—it will take me 
a couple of hours.” 

“Be as quick as you can." 

Miss Lange left the room. Through the window the rain 
showed now as a fine drizzle. Perhaps it would clear, he thought, 
and if they had to wait for the seven-o’clock boat there would be 
time for one more swim. 

Carola's face when he told her made up for everything he had 
suffered at her hands since they left Mexico. She was bowled over 
—more completely surprised than he had ever seen her. While he 
had been waiting for the pictures at Miss Lange’s house he bad 
thought it all through, putting the pieces carefully together, until as 
much as he knew of die story made sense. And as much as he 
guessed seemed probable. How pleasant that it was he who had 
discovered the solution, not Carola. She had grown away from 
him since their lean days began. Now with the promise of a fortune 
ahead and the proof of his own cleverness behind, maybe she would 
not be so sarcastic and scornful of him. 
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“In its simplest form it boils down to this," he said, savouring 
the deliciousness of having made a revelation. “These Nazis or 
Japs or whatever they are had a hell of a lot of foresight-” 

“They’re Nazis," she said. 

“How do you know?” 

“The signal Mercer used to identify himself. I can’t imagine a 
Jap eating liverwurst.” 

“All right, Nazis. They realized that after the United States got 
into the war they were going to need a fortune to finance their secret 
agents and fifth columnists. The most effective sabotage is ex¬ 
pensive—especially in a country as large as this one. So they had 
one terrifically clever idea. They invested millions of dollars in 
good American securities and government bonds. Ironic, isn’t it, 
darling? The way they did it was to pick four loyal sympathizers 
to be caretakers of the money, to handle it, pay income taxes on it, 
and so forth, just like any private citizens. These four were Kempen, 
Rowe, Lange, who also worked as a spy for them, and Walters, that 
restaurant fellow in Washington. From what Lange said I gather 
she and the rest of them were allowed to live on the income from 
the money. 

“Now when the big gents who planned it all decided to call in 
the whole pile for immediate use toward their own ends they sent 
around a collector caller Mercer, with the proper credentials, as we 
know. Mercer took a certain plane from Mexico City. (It’s 
logical to suppose their main office is down there. Remember how 
infested the place was with Germans?) The plane crashed, but, due 
to the efforts of two good Samaritans, that didn’t detain Mercer long. 
He called on Kempen. Kempen refused to turn over the million, 
so Mercer killed him and collected via a prepared will.” 

Carola’s face lighted with admiration. 

“They were unspeakably cunning, weren’t they, to have had the 
wills prepared ahead of time? They probably had them drawn up 
and signed at the time the money was distributed. They allowed 
a margin for human nature, the sly devils. They allowed for every¬ 
thing except us, Henry.” She threw back her head and laughed long 
and heartily, the way the American Mr. Piper laughed. 

“I wonder what got into that old bird Kempen to make him try 
anything funny with them. He must have known it was fatal.” 

“You saw him at the Hotel Forrest with that singer.” 

“But how would they know about her?” 

“These people don’t trust anyone, Carola. They kept close tab 
on their four loyal sympathizers. Lange told me they instructed her 
in minute detail about how to handle the securities, what to buy and 
what to sell. If Kempen was going to run off with a lady friend, 
believe me, they had wind of it." 

Carola shrugged. “I must be getting old. I forget that men 
still risk their hides for women. Would you betray a cause for me, 
Henry?" 
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She looked very provocative smiling up at him, her teeth showing 
white against her newly tanned skin. 

“I’ll give up the swim I was planning.” 

“No. I won’t accept such a tremendous sacrifice. Go, have 
your swim. I think the sun might come out.” 

She lay smoking on the bed, looking at the pictures Miss Lange 
had taken, while he changed his clothes. 

“What shall we do with these?” 

“Someone might want them bad enough to make us an offer 
some day.” 

“Do you think they’ve found out yet?” 

“They’d have someone on our tail, wouldn’t they? They’d have 
warned Lange the first thing. Anyway, when they do find out they 
can’t bring the police in, and with them alone—we can take our 
chances. Wc hold the trump card." He slung a towel jauntily over 
his shoulder. “Want to come along?” 

“No, I'll pack while you’re gone.” 

But when ho had closed the door she acted more as if she were 
unpacking. She searched through her bag until she found a cob¬ 
webby black sweater and a bright yellow skirt. Then she began 
hurriedly to brush her hair, looking in the mirror and humming as 
she counted the strokes. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

After the thick wet fog outside, the main sitting-room of the 
Weathcrvane was warm and cheery. Logs, miraculously dry, 
crackled in the fireplace and threw a softening light on a portrait of 
a grim fisherman above it. Several guests of the inn sat about the 
room, pretending not to be as shocked as they were that rain had 
presumed to foist itself upon their vacations. 

When Mrs. Ballister saw Jell enter she looked up from the table 
where she was sitting with Mrs. Westlcy and another woman. She 
looked up—that was ali. Yet Jeff felt her intention as if she had 
beckoned violently with both hands. He had no idea of refusing 
the invitation. Quickly he crossed the room toward her, 

“Oh, Mr. Piper,” gurgled Mrs. Westicy, “I’m glad to see you’re 
back. How was the swim?” 

“I never had such a beating as I took from the surf,” answered 
Jeff, his eyes on Mrs. Ballister, “but T enjoyed it.” 

“It is very rough after a rainstorm like this morning’s," agreed 
Mrs. Wcstley. “I had one guest who used to say the surf’s pounding 
is better than a five-dollar massage." 

Mrs. Ballister returned Jeff’s look with clear dark eyes. She 
wore a sweater as black as her hair and a long necklace of little 
shells that rattled softly when she moved. 

“Did you meet my husband on the beach, Mr. Piper?" 
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“Yes.” Jeff pulled a chair over for himself. “I left shortly 
after he came down.” He addressed her silently: to come and 
find you, of course. 

Mrs. Westley turned her glowing gaze on Mrs. Ballister. “X 
like to see my guests take the rain along with the sun.” She 
lowered her voice. “Sometimes from the grumpiness around here 
you’d think I was personally responsible for bad weather.” The 
other woman at the table laughed, 

Jeff noticed that there were pencils and paper in front of them. 
Mrs. Westley put her round red face very close to his. “Oh, Mr. 
Piper,” she said, “you’re just in time to have your handwriting 
analyzed. Mrs. Vendura here is an expert. She’ll tell you a lot of 
things you don’t know about yourself.” 

Mrs. Vendura twiddled a pencil modestly. 

Jeff glanced at Carola with irritation. Why doesn’t she suggest 
getting out of here? he thought. Why are we wasting time? God, 
why did it have to rain? But Mrs. Ballister made no move to leave. 
She was gazing a little hypnotically at the scribbled papers on the 
table. Can it be that this stuff entertains her? Jeff asked himself. 

“Come on, Mr. Piper, be a dear and write something. We want 
to know the real truth about you.” Jeff looked up with a start, but 
Mrs. Westley was regarding hirft with friendly candid eyes. It was 
her joke. Mrs. Vendura pushed a clean sheet of paper in front 
of him and laid a pencil on it. Mrs. Ballister lighted one of her 
Mexican cigarettes. She looked comfortable enough to sit there 
for a long lime. 

Jeff scrawled his name across the paper, and the three women 
leaned forward simultaneously to see what he had written. Mrs. 
Vendura shook her head. 

“No, that will not do,” she said. “You wrote your name. You 
see you have developed peihaps a lot of mannerisms, a style of 
signing your name that has nothing to do with the real you. It 
would not be fair to use your signature. You must write something 
else for me. Anything—just a line.” 

“Write a jingle," cooed Mrs. Westley. “ ‘Jack and Jill went up 
the hill to fetch a pail of water.’ Something like that.” She stood 
up. “Excuse me, please. It is almost dinner-time, and I want to 
see how things are going in the kitchen. After dinner I’m going to 
ask Mrs. Vendura to tell me your teeniest secret, Mr. Piper.” She 
waddled away. 

“Write whatever comes into your mind,” insisted Mrs. Vendura, 
presenting him with the paper again.' 

Mrs. Ballister was leaning back in her chair, watching him, on 
her face a look half-dreamy, half-amused, one hand playing idly 
with her necklace. Afterward Jeff could not account for what had 
made him write those words. His first explanation was that he was 
hungry from the swim. Mrs. Westley had mentioned dinner, and he 
could, in fact, sec the waitresses moving about in the dining-room. 
Besides, the smell of the Mexican cigarettes had never failed to 
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remind him of the luncheon with Mercer, and everything Mercer 
said that day had played over in his mind like a phonograph record. 
Or perhaps it was a thing that just happened like spontaneous com¬ 
bustion. From the course of events that followed his writing of 
those six words for Mrs. Vcndura it had been like starting a spark 
in a haystack. 

What he wrote was: Livcrwurst on a fresh white roll. 

The ladies leaned over again to see what he had written. There 
was a silence and then suddenly the clatter of several dozen little 
shells strewing the hardwood floor. 

Everyone in the room looked up. 

“Oh, the necklace! ’’ cried Mrs. Vendura. “The pretty necklace! 
What a pity!” 

Mrs. Ballister rose. “The silk they are strung on," she mur¬ 
mured, “it—it can’t have been very strong.” 

Mrs. Vendura had her hands full of shells now, and Jeff spread 
out his handkerchief to hold them. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Ballister. “Thank you very much. If 
you will excuse me, please, 1—I-” She left them. 

Jeff followed her out of the cottage. The sun was setting through 
the fog, and there was a grey-red unearthly light out of doors. She 
was almost running down the path, but when she heard him coming 
she stopped and, leaning against a tree, waited for him. He came 
quite close to her, so that she had to bend her head far back to 
look up at him. 

“How neat that was," she whispered. “How gracefully I pre¬ 
pared the moment for you.” Some drops of rain from the restless 
leaves above fell on them. It must look, thought Jeff, as if they 
were playing a love scene there in the fading light, and for all he 
understood of what was going on, they might be. 

“You’re very cool, aren’t you?" he ventured. “I could believe 
your necklace broke by accident.” 

“It did.” She opened her eyes wider. “It did, of course. It’s 
just a bit of frivolity, cheaply made.” She smiled. “What did you 
think I would do? Have hysterics? Faint? I have had more 
surprises in my life than most people. I am almost never surprised 
any more.” She raised her eyebrows. “Well, what’s next? 
Handcuffs?” 

Jeff swallowed. A drop of rain trickled down his face, and to 
gain time he searched in his pockets for the handkerchief that 
wasn’t there. Desperately he tried to figure out why the phrase he 
had written had brought on this near confession. 

Finally he said, “Would it surprise you to know I am not the 
police?” 

“Oh." Lightning-like her voice changed. “You are then a 
friend of our old friend Mr. Mercer I ” 

Jeff didn’t answer. 

“In that case you must make up your mind to be a little poorer 
than you had planned. It is our price for not exposing you,” 
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With a violent movement she wrenched open his handkerchief 
and spilled the shells to the ground. Then she thrust it into his 
hands. 

Jeff heard the crunching sound of her heels on the shells as she 
left him. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

Henry Ballister did not return from his swim at six or six-thirty 
or at seven. After that Carola ceased to expect him. She sat in the 
unlighted room, the packed bags at her feet, and thought about 
what to do next. For the first time in her life she was really 
alone. It grew quite dark as she sat there. A car came up the 
drive, and its headlights sent a beam of light through the windows. 
Then there was the sound of footsteps and voices. Carola could 
hear the maternal cluck-cluck of Mrs. Wcstley’s voice. 

“I saw their car was here, so I figured they hadn’t tried to make 
the seven-o’clock boat and were waiting for the late one. I was just 
about to send one of the girls over to ask if they wanted supper.” 

A man’s voice answered her, and finally, as Carola had known 
there would, came a knock on her door. 

She waited a moment before she opened it, rubbing her eyes, 
making her voice furry with sleep. 

“Hello, Mrs. Westley, what is It?" 

Mrs. Westlcy’s face drooped. “Oh—oh, my dear-” Behind 

her there were two state troopers. 

“Are you Mrs. Henry Ballister?" asked the older and evidently 
more authoritative of the two. 

“Yes, what is it?” 

“It’s Mr. Ballister, my dear," said Mrs. Westley. 

“What’s happened? What time is it? I must have fallen 
asleep. Have we missed the boat? Where did you say Henry is?” 

“I’m Lieutenant Whitney, and this is Officer Snow,” said the 
trooper. “We’ve bad news for you, Mrs. Ballister. A man was 
drowned this afternoon. We think he’s Mr. Ballister. I’m very 
sorry, ma’am.” 

“Ohl" Carola caught the door-frame for support and put on a 
suitably shocked expression. 

“Sit down, my dear,” said Mrs. Westley. She switched on the 
light in the room and they came in. Carola sat on the bed. 

“What time is it?” she asked again. 

“Pretty near eight-thirty, ma’am. We figure it must have hap¬ 
pened around five. The body washed up at Davis Ledges at seven 
or thereabouts. It would have taken around two hours to wash 
down there from here." 

“But—are you sure it’s my husband?" 

The lieutenant shook his head. “That’s the only hope we can 
offer you, ma’am. One of the boys who works at the Weathervane 
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was down there when they found him. He told us the man was a 
guest up here and he thought his name was Ballister.’* 

Mrs, Westley sat down on the bed beside Carola and stroked her 
arm. 

“That’s what they want you for, my dear. They want you to go 
down and identify the body.’* 

“It must bo Henry,” said Carola quietly. “He was to be back 
hero before six.” 

“If you don't mind a few questions, please, ma’am,” said the 
lieutenant. “I understand from Mrs. Westley that your husband 
did go swimming this afternoon. Now what time did he go down 
to the beach?” 

“About four-thirty.” 

“Did any one go with him?” 

“No.” 

“Was there any one else down on the beach that you know?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, yes, my dear,” interrupted Mrs. Westley. “Mr. Piper was 
in swimming, too, this afternoon. Don’t you remember he told us 
he saw your husband?” 

“Who is Mr. Piper?” 

“He’s a guest at the inn. He’s there now. I saw a light in his 
room when we came over.” 

“I’ll get him,” said the young officer, 

“Room four," Mrs. Westley called after him. 

When the knock came Jeff realized ho had been waiting for it. 
He had been sitting in his room since dinner watching the Ballisters’ 
black sedan in the parking space in front of the inn. When they 
had not left in time for the seven-o’clock boat he knew they were 
not going to leave at all and that his slip about the liverwurst 
changed their plans. He wondered what kind of signal that liver¬ 
wurst stuff was that it had so electrified Carola. That was the 
trouble—he was wondering about everything, not sure of anything. 
He never once had had the upper hand in this affair. He was like 
a beanbag tossed from Mercer’s friends to the Ballisters with dis¬ 
tinctly ungentle results. He who had started out with such assured¬ 
ness, such impertinence. Miss Peck should see him now. He 
wondered how the Ballisters were going to deal with him: buy him 
off or kill him off? 

Hearing the knock was a relief in a way. Some of his questions 
might now be answered. For one witd instant he thought of 
dousing the light and pretending he wasn’t there, but that mood 
passed quickly. He had been asking for something definite. Now 
he was getting it. 

When he saw the young trooper and when he heard what had 
happened he had to sit down. He couldn’t help it. He had read 
in novels of people’s knees turning to jelly, and that’s what it felt 
like. I have none of the attributes of a movie sleuth, he thought 
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dimly; my pulses pound and my head whirls. It’s a good thing 
Liz isn’t here. The trooper was in a hurry. 

“Will you come light over to Mrs. Ballister’s cottage, please? 
Lieutenant Whitney has some questions.” 

Jeff got his jacket, and they left the room together. As they 
stepped out into the rain-smelling night air Jeff started to figure 
out what Ballister’s death meant. It meant first of all that Mercer’s 
real friends knew of his death and were hot on the trail to straighten 
things out. Not only did Ballister’s powerful skill as a swimmer 
belie an accident, but so did his thorough knowledge of the 
treacherous ocean undertows. No, Ballister had been murdered 
just as Kcmpen had been murdered, and by the same accident-like 
technique. Jeff wondered who it was who had Iain hidden in the 
underbrush above the beach. Who had climbed down the rocky 
bluff and gone into the water? Whose hands had forced Ballister 
under, first from the waist, then the shoulders, then as his struggles 
grew weaker, whose hands had pressed on his neck? 

No woman, not even the square-faced Marie Lange, could have 
the strength, nor her friend, the pale old man in the drug-store. 
Home talent had not murdered Ballister. There must be someone 
about directly from headquarters. Who was it? The faces of the 
other guests at the Weathervanc paraded through Jeff’s mind. But 
it was more logical to suppose the murderer was staying up at 
Lange’s. If he was, why had Ballister ever been allowed to leave 
that house7 Jt was too confusing. Jeff hoped the session at the 
cottage would not last long. He wanted to get away and put the 
jumble of new developments in order. 

Carola’s eyes met his coolly enough, but the slight twitch about 
her lips looked like approval. Approval for what? Since it would 
have been farcical to offer her any condolences he said nothing. 

The lieutenant held an open notebook. 

“You were swimming on the Weathcrvane beach this afternoon, 
Mr. Piper?” 

“Yes.” 

"At what time?” 

“The sun came out about four, and I went down then.” 

“You saw Mr. Ballister?" 

“Oh, yes, we were the only ones down there. We sat together 
for a while." 

“Do you recall what he spoke about? Anything to indicate that 
he was depressed or had any suicidal intent?” 

“Of course not," interrupted Carola. 

“No,” said Jeff. “He mentioned that he and Mrs, Ballister were 
leaving on the seven-o’clock boat this evening and that he would 
miss the swimming. He seemed very fond of swimming.” 

The lieutenant turned to Carola. “By the way, Mrs. Ballister, 
was your husband a good swimmer?” 

“Oh, no.” She made her voice very small and sad. “That’s 
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what's so terrible about this. He couldn't swim very well. If a 
big wave knocked him over, he didn’t have a chance. When I Baw 
how rough it was after the storm I begged him not to go in.” 

“When did you leave the beach, Mr. Piper?” 

“About five o’clock,” answered Jeff. He thought: Why is she 
lying? Why is she trying to protect the murderer? The answer 
came into his head so clearly he almost spoke it aloud. She thinks 
I’m the murderer. She’s protecting me. 

The lieutenant made a note in his book. 

“Was Mr. Ballister on the beach when you left?” 

“Yes.” 

“Any one else?” 

"No—not that I saw.” 

“Then, as far as you know, you were the last person to see 
Mr. Ballister alive?” 

“I guess that’s right.” 

The lieutenant stood up. “If you'll come with me now, Mrs. 
Ballister, we’ll drive over to town and have you identify the body.” 

“Do you want me to come?” asked Jeff. 

"It isn’t necessary to-night. The coroner will want to see you 
in the morning.” 

“If it wouldn’t trouble you too much, Mr. Piper, you might 
follow us in your car,” suggested Carola, “and give me a lift back 
here. Then I wouldn’t have to impose on these very nice—but, I 
am sure, very busy—officers.” 

“No trouble at all,” said Jeff. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

Henry Ballister had been taken to the only funeral home in the 
town. He lay in the shingled Early American house while through 
the window came the smell of a neighbour’s sizzling codfish cakes 
and tlie soft twang of Yankee speech. The neat maple furniture in 
the room shone with piety. If there was something incongruous 
about Henry Ballister’s being there only Jeff and Carola noticed it. 

Although he was the third murdered man Jeff had seen in the 
course of a month his death seemed more sinister than the others 
just because its brutal method had left no marks on him. Carols 
looked at him with no more emotion than she felt the troopers 
would consider necessary. She answered a few routine questions 
and agreed to come back the next morning to see the coroner and 
make further arrangements for the body. 

In a very few minutes Jeff found himself helping her into the 
green convertible, and they started back to the inn. 

They were silent as the headlight carved the way over the narrow 
twisting road. 

Carola spoke first: “Pull the car over and cut the lights.” 

Jeff felt the pressure of a revolver’s barrel in his side. Obedi- 
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ently he swerved off the road on to a grassy plot and snapped the 
light switch. The gun’s pressure became more urgent. He could 
hear Carola’s even breathing. IC she expected to shoot him she 
didn’t seem in the least excited about it. As a matter of fact, when 
she spoke next he could detect some amusement in her voice and he 
fancied she was smiling at him there in the dark. 

“First you can thank me,” she said. 

“What for?” 

He heard an irritated sigh. 

“It would have made Henry boil to hear me speak that way 
about his swimming. Incidentally, you must be very strong to 
have—to have managed that.” 

Jeff knew the gun at his side was not there for vengeance sake. 
He said nothing. 

“You are in my debt twice,” said Carola softly. “Doesn’t it 
mean anything to you?” 

“Three times if you remove that firearm.” 

She laughed. He could feel the cool steel of the gun through 
his jacket. 

“It stays where it is until we have settled some small affairs, my 
dear Jeffrey. Now let’s get it over with quickly, as it is my inten¬ 
tion for us to leave on that very early boat. The one that goes at 
six to-morrow morning.” 

“What if I refuse?” 

“How can you refuse?” 

“How far do you think you’d get if you shot me now?” 

“As you’ve seen, I can talk and be believed. If your activities 
were outlined to the Federal agents in this country do you think 
there would be much outcry over your death? I might even be 
decorated for it." 

“You’d have to forfeit the two million you’ve stolen from us.” 

“That would be unpleasant but necessary, yes, to show my good 
faith. I’ve lost fortunes before." 

“You seem to have done about everything before.” 

“How about you?” 

“I do my work. I believe in something and I work for it. 
Nothing else has mattered to me until"—he paused for what he 
hoped was a dramatic instant—“until now.” 

She had moved very close to him, and he felt her body pressing 
against him behind the gun. She hadn’t forgotten to spray on her 
perfume before the ride to town. Its heavy fragrance was all 
around them. He snatched for her wrist and by some magic luck 
he caught it. She twisted like a wild animal. The steering wheel 
got in his way, but he held her off as well as he could with his 
other hand. She made no outcry, and he squeezed her wrist until 
he thought surely the bones would crumble. Finally the gun 
dropped to the floor of the car. He felt for it with his foot and 
kicked it under the seat. Then he let go of her. She lay against 
him completely limp. 

D 
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“You are strong,” she murmured. Her arms crept up about his 
neck, and her finger-tips searched over his face for his mouth. 

While she was kissing him he realized that she had only two 
weapons to use against him. Of the two he far preferred her 
amorousness. It was pleasant and not fatal. 

After a while he said, “Now you may tell me what 'small affairs’ 
you wish settled and how you plan to settle them. I don’t like 
making bargains over guns.” 

She tensed a little in his arms. “But you have no objections to 
a bargain?” 

“Provided I get the best of it, no.” 

She sat up and faced him, taking one of those confounded cigar¬ 
ettes out of her pocket. In spite of their struggle her face looked 
marble cool and beautiful in the flare of the match. 

“Well?” he urged. 

“If you weie another kind of man I would have said of course 
you were getting the best of it, but you, being what you are, I am 
not sure I can say it. You see, as I’ve planned it, wc split fifty-fifty 
—financially. ...” 

“And?” 

Her cigarette glowed strong. “And you get me into the bargain.” 

“What kind of a man am 1 that you think 1 wouldn’t consider 
that a king’s share?” 

“I don’t know. I’ve had some experience with your Aryan 
friends abroad. Even when wc still thought them funny we were 
impressed with how unfunny they thought themselves. They were 
so one-track serious. ‘I-have-my-work-and-I-do-it’ sort of thing 
you just pulled. They were real heavies with thick necks and 
military brush haircuts. Your only point of resemblance to them, 
at least to the naked eye, is the haircut. What goes on inside of 
you I’m not sure." 

Damn right you aren’t, thought Jeff, remembering, too, 
Kempen’s question about his haircut and how it had puzzled him. 

“You know,” she went on, almost as if she were talking to her¬ 
self, “we never dreamt that Mercer would show his teeth the way 
he did. He was as good a Nazi as any German I’ve met. I sup¬ 
pose it is the same with you.” 

“The only way to convince one’s comrades of loyalty is to be 
twice as conscientious as they are—and twice as ruthless.” 

“That means you will kill me,” she said evenly. 

“Did you shoot Mercer 7" 

“No. No, I didn’t. But it just happened that Henry held the 
gun. I won’t lie to you. It could easily have been I.” 

“Where are the papers?” 

“There was no more in the brief case than we had seen in 
Mexico after the plane crashed.” Her tone grew bitter, “I sup¬ 
pose he made arrangements to have the securities he got in Cleve¬ 
land mailed on somewhere. You would know more about that 
than I." 
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“Yes.” So I was right about the plane crash, thought Jeff. 
That was their wedge. That’s how the Ballisters got into this. 

With a jerky motion she tossed her cigarette out on to the 
road. “Wo had better luck in New York. Your friends are so 
well trained. After we gave the signal Rowe handed over the 
stuff without a question. So did your female follower-up here. 
It’s all in my luggage. You’ll have no difficulty finding it.” 

The signal! What was the signal? How to make her tell him 
without revealing his ignorance? It had something to do with liver- 
wurst on a roll. He grimaced as he remembered how foolish he 
had felt over invisible ink a few days before. Now he accepted 
this incredibly ridiculous signal with deadly earnestness. 

He ventured a question. “How did you learn the signal?” 

"Now, my dear boy, we are not stupid. From past experience 
along these lines we knew it had not been put idly in the brief case. 
Besides, it was a simple matter to get a room next to Mercer’s in 
that Cleveland hotel and to overhear him making luncheon 
appointments with Kempen.” She sighed. “Neither of them 
showed up at the hotel the next noon, as one of the waiters so kindly 
informed us. They must have changed their meeting-place.” 

Jeff had a swift recollection of the dim cool restaurant he had 
taken Kempen to and Mercer’s smooth plump face across the oak 
table. 

She was looking at him curiously. “What made Kempen so 
hard to handle? That mistress of his? 1 knew a Viennese girl 
once. Two men committed suicide over her. Those purc-bred 
Austrians are death to their lovers. You’re much safer with a mixed 
breed like me.” 

He brushed her comment aside. 

"How did you know how the signal was to be used?” 

“We didn’t. We took a chance that we had guessed it correctly, 
and Henry experimented on the professor. We quarrelled because 
he was so frightened. Henry was frightened of everything recently.” 

“And you weren’t?” 

“No. Why should I be? Until now there has been a way out 
of everything.” 

“If you have no other guns up your sleeves we'll go back now.” 

“Short sleeves—seel” 

They drove the rest of the way in silence, Jeff was waiting for 
Carola to snatch the gun, to attempt to turn the steering-wheel in 
his hand, at least to open the door and jump out. When he drove 
up to the cottage his whole body ached from tenseness. He fol¬ 
lowed Carola inside. Without a word she unstrapped a large square 
grip, drew a folder of papers out of it, and handed them to Jeff. 
Jeff felt the thickness of them in his hands, and his hands shook with 
excitement. But he had to have the brief case, too. She had said 
the signal was in it. As if she practically read his thoughts, Carola 
spoke. 
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“We got rid of the brief case in New York. The papers from it 
are in that folder." 

Jeff nodded. He placed the folder carefully on the dresser. He 
said, “You mentioned something about a bargain?” 

In the yellow light of the single overhead bulb he saw her face 
become transfigured. The mocking look came back, but something 
else was there, too. She moved toward him until she stood against 
him, her eyes looking up into his. 

“You won’t regret it," she said slowly; “ I promise you. We can 
go to Rio. I know someone there who will help us dispose of the 
securities. We’ll be rich. I can make you happy. What is there 
to lose?" 

Jeff was silent, searching for an answer which would keep her 
with him and yet not arouse her suspicions. 

“Ah—you fanatics I” Her voice was filled with disgust. 
“Always fighting and warring. Life is too short. Let me teach 
you how it can be lived.” She put her hands on his shoulders. 
“Your friends wouldn’t dare pursue you. They wouldn’t dare touch 
you—you could ruin them, all of them, so easily. It’s a deadlock, 
my sweet. We’ll be far away and safe and together. Oh, my dear 
—you have no notion I" Her hands tightened on him. “Will you 
do it?” 

“First,” he said cautiously, “first we will go to Washington. 
There is another million to be had for the asking.” 

Her eyes were glowing. “Can you do it? They won’t suspect 
you?” 

“Why should they? They sent me to get the securities back, first 
from you, then from Walters." Jeff marvelled at the ease with 
which the strategy rolled from his tongue. “If it should turn out 
to be dangerous—would you mind?” 

“No, no. I’d love it. I've been living on danger with nothing 
to make it worth while—but now there’s you.” Her words came 
breathlessly as the possibilities of his plan dawned on her. “You 
will do what you have been sent to do, but instead of returning to 
Mexico we’ll go a bit farther, eh? Oh, but we’ll make an excellent 
pair.” She laughed, and he felt the passionate approval of her 
lips as she kissed him. 

“I trust you a lot, don't I?” she murmured. 

Later in his room with the door locked and the shade drawn Jeff 
went through the papers Carola had given him. The thick pile of 
securities first, then the list of names, now so familiar, and the wills 
like Kempen’s made out to Albert Mercer, and finally the reverse 
menu with the plum tart first and the soup last and the liverwurst on 
a white roll staring clearly out at him from the middle. 

He knew he could not put the papers out of his hands or sleep 
that night. Ballister’s murderer was looking for them, and it was a 
safe bet that he, whoever he was, wouldn’t give up easily. It was 
surprising, though, thought Jeff, how much safer he felt with Carola’s 
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little black revolver weighting down his pocket. He knew Carola’s 
cottage would be searched first. As for his own room—he had all 
the advantages. It was on the second floor; it had a sturdy lock, 
and the walls of the house itself were so thin his cries for assistance 
could easily be heard. He could count on a chap like Trask across 
the hall to help him. 

As if to prove the ease with which sound carried iu the inn, the 
phone downstairs in the parlour rang just then, three little buzzes and 
a long one. It repeated these code-like noises three times, and 
finally Jeff heard the murmur of a voice answering it. The stairs 
creaked with someone coming up, and there was a soft knock on his 
door. 

Quickly Jeff snatched the papers, tossed his striped bathrobe 
over his arm so that they were completely hidden, and opened the 
door. It was one of the maids, 

"There’s a phone call for you, sir—long distance,” she said. 

Jeff hurried down to the phone. Elizabeth’s voice came through 
, very clear and hearty. 

“Hi,” she said. “Is it raining up there?” 

“How did you know7” 

“You wouldn’t be in if it weren’t. Mrs. B. isn’t the girl to let 
a moon go to waste—though J suppose there’s always Mr. B.” 

“Not any more there isn’t.” 

“I wonder if you mean he’s dead?” 

“Yes.” 

There was a pause at the other end. Jeff could visualize Liz's 
profile freezing up the way it did, the tight set to her lips just before 
she spoke. 

“That was no accident." 

“Of course not.” 

“Anything else new?” 

“Yes." 

“I know you can’t tell me anything over the phone, but are you 
all right?” 

“Yes. I’ll communicate with you." 

“Wait, I’ll give you my address." 

“I know your address.” 

“I’m not at home. I’m in Washington.” 

Jeff glared at the phone. 

“Goddamn it, Elizabeth, what are you doing down there?" 

“Just-just sight-seeing. I’m at the Selwyn House if you want 
to call me." 

“I’ll call you all right. I’ll be in Washington to-morrow night.” 

Jeff banged down the receiver. 

Meddlesome female, he thought angrily; why can’t she mind 
her own business? She’s a smart aleck. She's nosy. She over¬ 
works her sense of humour. 

Trough the window he could see a long Hue of rain-clouds 
moving across the sky as jerky as freight cars. In the uneven inter- 
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vals between them the full moon peeped out brightly. If anything 
should happen to Liz, he thought, and then he thought of Carola’s 
question the day before: “Are you in love with that apple-cheeked 
little girl?” 

He clutched the folder of papers still safely covered by his 
bathrobe and started upstairs. Just as he approached his room a 
beam of light cut across the hall and a figure emerged from the 
opposite doorway. 

“Mr. Piper?” They were the low-pitched syllables of Amos 
Trask. “I hope I do not alarm you. 1 thought 1 heard someone 
walking about.” 

Jeff sighed with relief. “You did. I had a long-distance call. 
Sorry if it woke you.” 

“Not at all. I was just getting ready to go to bed. Won’t you 
join me for a nightcap?” 

He had walked back into his room and was tossing a pair of 
bathing trunks off the seat of a chair to make room. Jeff was about 
to follow him when he remembered the folder of papers in his hand. , 
It would be impossible to go in without putting the bathrobe down. 

“Thanks,” he said. “I’m afraid I’m too tired to be good com¬ 
pany to-night.” 

“Just for a drink?” 

“No, thanks, really. I spent a couple of hours in the surf to-day, 
and it pounded the life out of me.” 

“Well, just as you say.” Trask’s chunky face creased cheerfully 
as he bent his head and shoulders in a stiff little bow. “Some other 
time then. Good night." 

“Good night.” 

Jeff closed his own door and locked it. He put the folder under 
his pillow, turned off the light, and lay down. His body relaxed 
gratefully on the bed, but his mind was more intensely alert than 
it had ever been. His one thought was to get to Washington fast, 
get hold of Elizabeth, and turn the folder over to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. They could go after Ben Walters in any way they 
wished. It was altogether too risky for him and Elizabeth to follow 
through by themselves—especially since Ballister’s death. Again he 
wondered how it had been accomplished, who had done it, and how 
long he himself was to escape. 

He thought for a minute of going to the FBI in New York. It 
was nearer. He could get there faster and safer. But Elizabeth 
was in Washington, and he couldn’t be sure how much she had 
meddled or what she had uncovered cither about Them or herself. 
He had to get to her immediately and make sure she was safe. 
Besides, Carola wouldn’t fall in so readily with a stop-off in New 
York. Even if he thought of some excellent excuse she might refuse, 
not trusting him. 

There was the possibility of sneaking off without her in the 
morning, of abandoning her completely and driving to the nearest 
airport and flying to Washington. But he had to drop that idea. 
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She was a major part of his booty. She was an accessory to the 
murder of Mercer and, besides, she knew a great deal the FBI would 
want to know. 

Carola must go with him. He figured that driving steadily they 
could make Washington by nine o’clock the next night. They would 
have to take their chances on the road, on eluding any followers, 
avoiding any ambush. Perhaps the possibility of such an incident 
might convince Carola that they should stop off first in New York. 
But Elizabeth was in Washington! Damn her apple cheeks and her 
presumption! 

The next dawn when he tapped with caution at Carola’s door she 
opened it instantly. She was dressed and packed and ready to go. 

“You look very fresh this morning,’’ he said. 

“I should. I slept well for the first time in months.” 

So, he thought, she's sleeping well. But he felt good about it in 
a way. It meant he’d sold himself to her. Put on a good show. 
He felt very cocky as he stepped on the gas in the green convertible 
and they sped down the road in the early morning log. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

Tt was not until she had closed the door of her compartment and sat 
for several minutes watching the countryside flash by as the train 
sped south that Elizabeth had any misgivings. The porter had said 
they would be in Washington at about three-tliirty that afternoon. 
And what would she do in Washington? 

When the idea of going first struck her that morning she had 
deliberately avoided making any plans besides the necessary ones 
for catching the train. She’s packed a bag, put her Opus #7 into 
its brown paper envelope along with some blank paper and pencils,' 
and cashed a cheque. The intervening time had been taken up with 
riding to the station, getting a ticket, and watching a woman buy 
a book at the bookstall. That the book was her own and that a 
kind of invisible tug-of-war went on between it and its prospective 
owner heightened the interest of the scene. The woman was large 
and corseted and clad in impeccable navy and white with a pros¬ 
perous look about her and evidently no care for the price of the 
volume. No, the book would stand or fall by its merits. The 
woman opened it first in the middle, where she read a passage—how 
Elizabeth yearned to know which one. Finally she took a good 
long stare at the photograph of Elizabeth on the back cover and 
then she read the last page. That’s cheating! Thai’s cheating! 
screamed Elizabeth in silent anguish, But the woman reached in 
her purse and drew out some bills. 

"There’s a real thriller," said the clerk. “Want me to wrap it?” 

“Oh no,” said the woman. She tucked it under her arm and 
departed toward the gates. The scarlet of the book's dust jacket 
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did make a pleasing accent to the navy and white she wore. With 
a weak smile Elizabeth started toward the trains. How do you 
know she bought it because of the colour? she scolded herself. 
Anyway, she bought it, didn’t she? 

A11 this took up time, so that it was only when the privacy of 
her compartment’s four walls closed about her that Elizabeth could 
no longer avoid thinking about Washington. Of course she could 
still get off at Philadelphia or Baltimore and go back to Hew York 
and wait for Jeff to call her. That was another thing. Jeff would 
be furious when he found out she was in Washington. Well, this 
was a free country ; she could visit its capital if she wanted to. Ben 
Walters ran a public restaurant, didn’t he? She could eat in it if 
she wanted to. 

There was one lovely thing to lean upon: Vincent McHugh. 
She had never seen him, but his name sounded safe and stable and 
just poetic enough to ensure his having some imagination. Besides, 
he wrote nice letters. He was a reporter on the Washington 
Recorder and he ran a book column on Saturdays. He’d been very 
kind to Elizabeth’s books—sometimes even enthusiastic. Her pub¬ 
lishers had shown her the clippings after his warm recommendation 
of her last mystery, and she had written to thank him. He’d replied 
that if she ever got to Washington it would be a great pleasure, 
etcetera. She didn’t know another soul in Washington. Besides, 
Mr. McHugh might be useful. Being a reporter, he could be ex¬ 
pected to have more information about people than an ordinary 
citizen. The first thing she would do in Washington was caU him. 
With that initial action safely settled she decided to stop thinking 
past it and use the rest of the trip for work. She got out her pencils 
and paper and outlines. But she couldn’t concentrate. It was 
impossible to shut out the knowledge that she was on a moving train 
and that she was on it for reasons that she would have rejected as 
too thrilling for a thriller. Why should it be dangerous to go to 
Ben Walters’ and have dinner? Hundreds of people did it every 
day. But they don’t know what you know about Ben Walters, she 
reminded herself. You know, you know, you know, rumbled the 
train wheels. 

As soon as she got into her hotel room Elizabeth phoned the 
Recorder. There was a short wait before she got through to Mr. 
McHugh, and during it she thought of all the things that could foil 
her bright idea. Maybe he had an important assignment to cover 
that night; maybe he had a wife and three children expecting him 
home for dinner—maybe he wouldn’t remember who she was. 

His voice when he answered was high and energetic. As soon 
as he heard who was speaking he boomed an even louder hello. 

“So you finally got here I How long are you staying'’’’ 

“A day or two, I think.’’ 

“Weill Say, how about cocktails in an hour? No, damn it. 
I can’t Have to work. Got a story that can’t wait. Big ^rmy 
and Navy Relief Show they’re putting on here next week. I got to 
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go over to a radio station and interview some talent they’ve signed 
up.. It’s a hell of a job. Everybody around her’s left for the Army 
and they don't believe in hiring any new help. I got to do a story 
a day on this until the show comes off—besides everything else I’m 
doing. How about dinner?" 

Then there’s no wife and kiddies waiting for him. Good. 
“Good." 

“Pick you up at seven.” 

Fine. “Fine.” 

“Where you staying?” 

“The Selwyn House.” 

He hung up. Elizabeth replaced the phone on its cradle, the 
high-pitched rush of words still ringing in her ears. Mr. McHugh 
was obviously not a retiring type. She wondered what he looked 
like. The phone rang and she picked it up. 

“Forgot to tell you”—it was McHugh—“your last book was a 
damn intelligent mystery story. Could hardly believe you’re a 
woman. You are, aren’t you?” 

“Let that remain a mystery until seven.” 

She heard the click as he hung up again and she looked into the 
phone and laughed. She got her brown paper file and lay down on 
the bed. There was plenty of time to reread all the chapters she had 
written so far of the new book. She would try to be very objective 
and read them as a stranger might, as a Mr. McHugh, for example. 

When she stepped out of the elevator at seven there were plenty 
of men in the lobby to pick from, but she settled on a middle-sized 
young man whose hat was tipped back on his head, standing near the 
house phones. In fact, she was so intent on this young man she 
didn’t see a tall almost skeleton-like figure loping toward her. 

“Hello.” 

Elizabeth stopped. A spectacled bony face was looking down 
at her. 

“I’m McHugh. Are you Neff?” 

She nodded. “Hello, I didn’t see you coming.” 

The face split in a wide grin. “That's no joke. I'm damn near 
transparent. Forty-two pounds underweight But I cat like a 
horse. Where do you want to go for dinner?" 

Ah, there it was, the question just as she had imagined it in all 
her silent rehearsals of this scene. There was the question clearly 
asked, as if it had indeed been in a script, and now she spoke the 
answer clearly without hesitation, with only the slightest overtone 
of eagerness. 

“Ben Walters’ Chop House.” 

“Hell, no. Not on a hot night like this. I’ve got my car outside. 
We’ll drive out to an inn I know over in Virginia. Won’t be able 
to go there when they start rationing gas.” 

But that wasn't right. He wasn’t saying the lines correctly. 
He’d missed the cue. They must go to Ben Walters; oh, they must. 
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“Please.” Elizabeth snatched for an exctistf. '"‘I —£ came cfowa 
here to get some Washington background for something I’m—I’m 
writing, and if you don’t mind I would like to go to a typical well- 
known Washington restaurant." 

“Okay. But why Ben Walters’? There’s half a dozen glossier 
places where you’ll see more. How about one of the roofs—the 
moon and music-” 

“But I’d like to see some—well, some famous people up close 
and-” 

“Say, you’re not carrying an autograph book, are you?” The 
magnified brown eyes behind the thick rimless glasses blinked at her. 
Elizabeth hurried to reassure him. 

“No, really. But I’m in a touristy mood. I have to gather a lot 
of material in two days.” 

“Okay, I’ll give you a choice. Which would you rather see? 
A Mata Hari type or a paunchy ex-senator?” 

“That’s easy. A Mata Hari.” 

“Then we’re going to die Cosmopolitan Room.” 

Elizabeth felt the large bony hand on her arm propelling her 
toward the door. 

“No, wait—please. Just as a favour to me," she begged. 
“Couldn’t we go to Ben Walters? I’ve always looked forward to 
going there and- 

~Okay, lady. But you’ll be disappointed.” He was holding 
open the door of a small shabby coupe. 

While they were driving over Elizabeth felt contrite. She 
glanced at the jackknifed figure beside her. “I hope you don’t 
mind going there,” she said. “I hope it won’t spoil the evening.” 

“Not a chance. You can dedicate the book or whatever you’re 
writing about Washington to me. To Vincent McHugh, who ate 
crow at Ben Walters’ Chop House." 

“What do you mean?” 

‘I told Ben I’d never set foot in his damn joint again." 

"’Then we don’t go. That’s settled,” said Elizabeth definitely. 
“I owe you an apology for being so insistent." 

"Sure we go. I’m hungry for one of those hickory-broiled steaks. 
Anyway, that was a long time ago. Lots of bad things have 
happened in the world since then. I guess Ben’s changed his mind, 
ff you want to know what it’s all about here’s the story.” The rush 
of words began again. “Before we got into the war a hig h mug 
trom the American First Committee came down here on some low 
business. Wouldn’t have anything to do with the papers. I 
followed him into Ben’s, where he was eating a steak as big as a 
map of Germany, and sat down to ask some questions. This guy 
started beefing, and Ben kicked me out. Not gently." 

Elizabeth’s eyes widened. The picture was coming unsurpris¬ 
ingly clearer. “I suppose Ben Walters was an America Firster 
too.” 
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“That’s where you’re wrong, lady. Ben’s just a playboy— 
politically unconscious, but plenty sharp on the business side. He’s 
a celebrity hound. It’s good for the restaurant. Whoever you are 
—if you’re important enough you can eat at Ben Walters’ in peace. 
That’s why he bounced me.” 

“Why did you say I’d be disappointed in the restaurant?" 

“You girls go for glamour, don’t you? There’s not much of it 
at Ben’s. He opened the place before the last war, and I bet he 
hasn’t changed a thing in it since." 

“But I heard that everyone famous has eaten there, from Wilson 
to Roosevelt. That ought to have left some mark, some atmos¬ 
phere.” 

“Oh, you mean the historical-shabbiness kind—the if-these-walls- 
could-but-talk stuff. Sure that’s there, I guess. But people don’t 
keep paying Ben’s prices for that. Lady, it’s the food!” 

He was right. There was no atmosphere as atmosphere is com¬ 
monly thought of—decorations, lighting, music—none of that self- 
conscious staging for the act of eating, but Elizabeth did not feel 
the prophesied slump of disappointment as they entered the long 
rectangular room flatly lighted by heavy oak chandeliers. There 
were a great many tables in the room, each bearing the regulation 
white cloth and grouping of condiment bottles. Most of the tables 
were occupied by people who looked to Elizabeth like people eating 
dinner anywhere, but McHugh squeezed her arm and whispered: 

“You’re in luck to-night. A Supreme Court justice, a White 
House secretary, and an attache from the British Embassy.” 

The head waiter greeted them profusely. 

“Haven’t seen you for a long time, Mr. McHugh. We’ve missed 
you.” 

“Did Mr. Walters tell you to say that?" 

The grey-haired coloured man hesitated. “Maybe he did—-but 
it’s the truth.” He seated them at a table for two. 

“Mr. Walters here to-night?” asked McHugh. 

“Yes, sir. He’s in.” 

“Bring us two old-fashioneds, two orders of cherry stones, two 
steaks rare, two chef salads. Tell Mr. Walters McHugh is willin’.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

McHugh eyed Elizabeth. “Can you beat that guy? It sticks 
in his throat if he thinks somebody is sore at him. He sent me 
lots of love notes this year.” 

“He sounds nice.” 

“Nice, hell, It’s bad for business having a newspaperman sore 
at him.. He doesn’t want to do anything that’s bad for business.” 

“Show me the Supreme Court justice.” 

“There he is, second table from your right, facing us.” 

“My, he’s young. He hasn’t even a beaTd.” 

“Lady, do you know what year it is? The day of the beard 
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is past—in the Supreme Court) that is, not in the restaurant business, 
as you are about to see.” 

McHugh was glancing behind Elizabeth, and she turned just in 
time to look into the neat pointed red Vandyke beard of Ben 
Walters. 

“This lady,” said McHugh airily, "was bemoaning the absence 
ot a oeard on the justice over there. You’ve arrived just in time 
to soothe her. Miss Neff, meet Mr. Walters.” 

“Ah, ah, McHugh.” Ben Walters’ full red lips parted in a smile 
to show a row of square ivory-coloured teeth. From where she was 
sitting Elizabeth could look up at his round, puffing cheeks, his snub 
nose with the round nostrils and the red tufts of hair showing in 
them. Then as he sat down at their table and his face came down 
to a level with her own she saw that his blue eyes were round, too. 
If he had not worn the beard his face would be made up entirely 
of circles, like the drawing of a child. 

“I got your message,” Walters said. “What is it that you’re 
willing?” 

“I’m willing to eat one of your best steaks and forgive you for 
past offences.” 

“Ah, ah, McHugh.” Ben Walters wagged his head indulgently 
from side to side. 

They got to talking about usual things then: food, the crowded¬ 
ness of the capital, the tyre situation, the heat—above all, the heat. 
And that brought them around to why any one who didn’t have to 
be was in Washington. 

“But I am on business of a sort,” protested Elizabeth. 

“She’s a writer,” explained McHugh. “She writes books.” 

“Ah.” Walters nodded. 

Elizabeth couldn’t make him out satisfactorily. He had all the 
characteristics of a Character, such as putting his two hands 
together, as he did now with the tips of all the fingers meeting, 
stroking his beard, speaking in a dated, ponderous manner. These 
things and many others, although they seemed so unself-conscious, 
Elizabeth suspected were cultivated with care. 

“The work in progress,” McHugh was explaining, “has a Wash¬ 
ington angle. So this is in the nature of material collecting. Even 
this meal-” 

The steaks had come, and Elizabeth surveyed them with 
admiration. 

“This is the pleasantest research I’ve done,” she murmured, 

“Good red meat deserves good red wine.” Walters beckoned to 
the waiter. “Bring us a bottle of burgundy,” he said, “and three 
glasses. We will drink to Miss Neff’s literary success." 

“Ben, I shall sup here more frequently with attractive young 
ladies. I can see it pays,” said McHugh. 

“I did not know writers were such attractive young ladies,” 
countered Walters. “Will you be in Washington long, Miss Neff?” 
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“Just as long as it takes me to get a good idea of the city," said 
Elizabeth cautiously. 

“We must take her sight-seeing, must we not, McHugh? I enjoy 
showing the sights of this famous city to strangers." 

ITie wine came, and he poured the sparkling red liquid into their 
glasses. He lifted his own for the toast. “What is it you write 
about, Miss Neff?" 

“Murder,” said Eliizabeth. 

He pulled his red lips back from his teeth in a wide grin and 
touched her glass gently with his own. “Then we must drink to a 
very successful murder,” 

During the rest of the meal they talked about Washington and 
what parts of it they would show Elizabeth that night. Walters 
seemed to assume he was coming on the sight-seeing tour with them, 
and McHugh was agreeable. Whatever misgivings Elizabeth had 
she suppressed. Walters could hardly attempt any showdown with 
her in front of McHugh—provided he had any idea who she was. 
She had tried through dinner to get him to give away some know¬ 
ledge about her identity, but with no success. Perhaps he hadn’t 
yet been warned. Perhaps They had thought to resolve the whole 
thing at Martha’s Vineyard and had not yet informed him of the 
complications brought on by the Ballisters, Jeff, and herself. 

At any rate, it piqued her sense of adventure to go driving about 
Washington in McHugh’s car, lucked snugly between the reporter 
add Ben Walters. She felt Walters’ knee pressed close to hers, the 
warmth of his body through his white linen coat. As she looked 
at the silent marble buildings by moonlight she looked at them 
always in the frame of his profile, past the round snub nose and 
the soft triangle of beard. 

When they had seen the regulation sights McHugh suggested that 
they show Elizabeth the airport. 

“You’ve got to set a scene at the airport," he told her. “It’s 
stupendous. It’s like a movie set or something out of an architect’s 
dream for 1992. Lady, what a place for a murder!" 

“I have a better suggestion,” interrupted Walters. “Why don’t 
we go down to the wharves? My boat is docked at the Potomac 
Yacht Club. We can cool off, quench our thirst, admire the city, 
the river, and the moon all at once.” 

“Would it be a good place for a murder, Mr. Walters?" asked 
Elizabeth. 

She felt his soft body quiver as he chuckled. 

“Come and sec. Come and see." 

“I’m sorry, but could I have a rain check?” asked Elizabeth. 
“It’s late, and though I hate to admit it, I’m falling asleep." 

"See what you do to her, Ben?” said McHugh. “When I called 
for her she was eager to go. Absolutely insisted on eating at your 
place, too," 
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“Ah?” Walters was silent the rest of- the way back to his 
restaurant. 

After they dropped him off McHugh took Elizabeth to her hotel. 

“Say, we didn’t have much of a chance to talk about your books, 
did we? There are lots of things 1 want to ask you, lady. How 
about lunch to-morrow? No, I can’t to-morrow. The day after? 
I’ll call for you at twelve." 

“Good,” said Elizabeth. “If I do have to leave town before 
then I’ll phone you. And thanks again for to-night. It's been fun." 

“Do I get an autographed copy, Neil?” 

“You do, McHugh. Good night." 


As soon as she got into her room Elizabeth put a long-distance 
call through to the Weathervane Inn at Martha’s Vineyard. When 
Jeff answered she said: 

“Hi, is it raining up there?" 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 

The clock on the dashboard said eleven o’clock when a red neon 
sign shone garishly out of the blackness of the road ahead. It said, 
Jim Johnson's Tavern and Cabins.” Jeff drew the car up alongside 
a row of others parked behind the central building. 

“I think Jim Johnson is going to be our host for the night,” he 
said softly. 

Carola was leaning back against the seat, her eyes closed. She 
didn’t answer him. 

“This is where we’ll stop for the night, Carola,” he said loudly. 

Still she didn't answer. Her breathing was even. She really 
was asleep. Quietly Jeff got out of the car and half ran over the 
gravelled lot toward the tavern. The sound of juke-box music was 
coming through the screen door. He heard the clink of silverware 
and a man’s rowdy laugh. 

Inside the bartender turned out to be Jim Johnson. 

“I just drove in," explained Jeff. “My wife and I would like a 
cabin for the night." 

“Okay, I'll be out to show ’em to you in a minute.” 

“It won’t be necessary to show them. We’ll take whatever you 
have. We’re very tired.” 

“Okay.”- Jim Johnson took a battered register out from under 
the bar and pushed it across to Jeff. “Two dollars. Been out on 
the road long?” 

“Since six o’clock this morning." Jeff signed the register. “Mr. 
and Mrs. John Davis, New York City.” It turned out that Jim 
Johnson read upside down with ease. 

“New York City? What you been doin’? Walkin’?’’ 

“We’ve come from Massachusetts,” explained Jeff. “How far 
are we from Washington?" 



“Dang it, man, you’re practically in Washington. The way the 
'government’s expandin’, I expect they’ll be breakin’ ground for a 
Inew office right outside my door.” 

“How far would you say we arc from the White House, for 
instance?” asked Jeff. 

A hary-cyed old man at the end of the bar lifted his head-. 
“‘You aimin’ to go there? Jim, you maybe got a real celebrity 
;stoppibr here to-night.” 

^Ukn used to it,” said Jim. “Lots of famous people stop here— 
tfor «. while.” He grinned. 

v ‘You bin invited to the White House or you jest goin’ there?” 
"JOie old man screwed up his face suspiciously. 

Jeff silently damned himself for opening his mouth. “I’m not 
going anywhere,” he said as pleasantly as he could manage. "Can 
you tell me how far we are from Washington?” 

“Not very far,” said Jim Johnson. “No sirree, not very far.” 
He tossed a Jcey on the bar. “Here you are—the fifth cabin from 
the right as you go out. It’s called ‘Journey’s End.’ ” 

It seemed impossible to get a straight answer out of these people, 
font Jeff tried again. 

“Have you a telephone I can use, Mr. Johnson?” 

"Jeepers,” said the old man, passing the back of his hand over his 
beery mouth. “He must be somebody all right. He wants to call 
tthe White House on the phone.” 

'Some more customers had come in and were banging on the 
ibav for drinks. Jim hurried over to them. “There’s a phone booth 
sn the corner,” he said as he left. 

Jeff went to the door and looked out. Carola was still asleep in 
the car. He went over to the booth and grabbed the phone book. 

When the operator at the Selwyn House rang her room Elizabeth 
answered immediately. 

“Weren’t you sleeping?’’ 

“Oh, Jeff! I was hoping it was you. Where are yon?” 

“Get a pencil and listen carefully.” 

“There’s one right here. Are you all right?” 

“So far. Now write this down. I’m at a tourist camp a few 
miles north of Washington. I don’t know how many—but not 
far. Carola Ballister is with me.” 

“Wheel” 

“Here’s what you are to do. Get a taxi and come out here. 
Just get on Route 36 and drive until you see a red neon sign sayin’ 
‘Jim Johnson’s Tavern and Cabins.’ When you get here Hismiw 
the taxi. Your car is parked in the parking lot in back of the 
tavern. The keys are in it and the securities are in the baggage 
compartment under the tools in the toolbox. Drive back to your 
hotel, take the stuff up to your room, and don’t dare to move out of 
it until I come for you to-morrow morning. Do you follow me?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“If anyone notices you when you get here walk in, look around 
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as if you’re meeting someone, have a beer if necessary, and watch 
your chance to get out. Liz, I hate to mix you up in it like this. 
If you’d rather not, just tell me." 

“Are you crazy?” 

“Listen, Liz, be careful. Any one hanging around you?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“Try taking two or three taxis before you come out here—but 
hurry.” 

“May I ask you a question? How are you going to explain the 
disappearance of the caT to her ladyship?” 

“I won’t be able to. In righteous wrath we’ll go to the nearest 
police station to report it. Once we’re with the police I’m going to 
get talkative.” 

“Good.” 

“When this night is over, Lix, life will look a little more normal 
and then I-” 

“Better go now, Jeff. See you to-morrow.” 

Jeff heard the far-away hollow sound as she hung up. He went 
back to the car. At the sight of Carola sleeping his own lids 
seemed to fall heavily over his eyes. He woke her and they dragged 
their two suitcases to the fifth cabin on the right. In the moon¬ 
light Carola could just about make out the lettering on the door. 

“ 'Journey’s End’?” She laughed and looked meaningfully up 
at Jeff. “Or journey’s beginning?” 

Jeff was dreaming that he was in the sea again up at the Weather- 
vane beach and that the waves were washing over his head. He 
wanted to lift himself above them, but something strong across his 
breast kept him from moving. The water was getting into his 
mouth and choking him. He could hear his own coughing. Again 
he struggled to get up. He felt as if he were suffocating. You 
damn fool, he thought, this is a dream. You’re in bed. You’re not 
drowning. But the weight was pushing him down, down under the 
black water. He screamed and no sound came. 

Then he was jerked upright and he could breathe a little bit past 
the thick gag that was in his mouth. The voice was low and tense 
close to his ear. 

“Come along, Mr. Piper,” it said, “quietly and quickly if you 
please.” 

Someone helped him to his feet and, holding him by his bound 
arms, led him out of the cabin. They got into the back of a large 
car. 

"On the floor, Mr. Piper, if you please.” 

Jeff wriggled down on to the floor of the car. Someone else was 
already lying there. He twisted around, but the blackness was too 
intense to permit him to see anything. Then a hand shoved his 
head down hard, and he lay with his cheek against a silk-stockinged 
leg. The motor started, and the car began to move. Was Eliza¬ 
beth, too, lying on the floor bound and gagged beside him? How 
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stupid he was to think he could go through with any plan of his 
against Them. How careless and childlike he had been with his 
picture of himself marching into the FBI to turn over Carola and 
the securities and the details of the plot. Now the game was really 
over. He thought of Liz, the way her profile tightened when she 
was puzzled, her cool expression when she had first looked at him 
on the train, the yellow house coat she had worn at breakfast a 
thousand years ago. Was she lying here beside him now? The 
gag was hurting his mouth, and his bound arms were numb. He 
wriggled again and then lay still, tears of fury filling his eyes. 

Finally the car slopped. They must be somewhere near the 
river, for the unmistakable smell of the waterfront was all about 
them. Jeff was taken out of the car first, and with anxiety he 
watched while one female figure emerged after him. There was no 
oiie else—just their two bags tossed to the ground. Their three 
captors were silent, hulking men who worked together like parts of 
a machine without a word among them. The driver of the car 
placed himself between Jeff and Carola. The other two men 
flanked them, and they moved rapidly across the shore toward a 
dock. The masts of several boats were visible and the dim outline 
of a near-by building. They were evidently at some boating club. 

“Quietly, if you please.” 

They walked down the dock to the silhouetted hull of a yacht 
about thirty feet long, Jeff judged. One of the men sprang lightly 
on to the deck, and Jeff and Carola were helped over to him. They 
descended a couple of narrow stairs ; a door was opened; they 
were pushed into a tiny room, and the door was locked behind them. 

The room smelled of cooking. Jeff explored cautiously in the 
dark, inching about so that his hands, tied as they were behind his 
back, could touch objects. He felt the coldness of metal as he 
moved along what must have been the ice-box and then the rubber 
mat of the sink. Two little handles and some pipes meant a stove. 
They were in the galley all right. 

When the first glimmer of dawn came through the portholes 
Jeff could see Carola slumped near the door. By God, she was 
mussed up at last in her torn and twisted dress. Her hair was a wild 
jumble, and the gag in her mouth stretched her lips like a clown’s. 
Only her eyes looked out at him unchanged, not jesting now, but 
full of fight. He had to hand it to her for that. But then from 
what he had gathered from her former life this kind of predicament 
was old stuff to her. They stared at each other until the slow rock¬ 
ing motion of the boat and their own exhaustion brought sleep. 

The key rattled in the lock, and a boy in immaculate white pants 
walked into the galley. The sun was well up by this time, and the 
little room was furnace-like. Jeff's mouth felt as if it were stuffed 
with cotton batting. His whole body ached from its restricted 
position on the hard floor. The boy cut the ropes from Carola’s 
arms and removed her gag. He did the same for Jeff. They sat on 
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the floor rubbing their hands while the boy poured a cup of water 
for each of them. He bent down and placed the water on the floor 
beside them as if they were some kind of wild animals. He seemed 
afraid of them, placing the cups and then springing back as if they 
might bite. 

“Whose boat is this?” Jeff asked as soon as his throat was 
lubricated enough. 

The boy frowned at him, unanswering. 

“Where’s your boss?” Jeff tried. “Who owns this boat?” 

The boy’s eyes widened, but he didn’t speak. 

“More water,” said Carola, holding up her cup; “more water, 
please.” 

This time they got a reaction. The boy’s hairless arm darted out 
and dashed the cup from her hand. It clattered on the floor. He 
let out a torrent of angry-sounding gutturals and backed slowly out 
of the galley, locking the door behind him. 

“Sort of short-tempered, isn't he?” Jeff remarked, retrieving the 
cup and filling it. 

Carola drank deeply, keeping her eyes, grown thoughtful now, 
on Jeff. 

“He called you some names-” 

“Very bad ones, no doubt.” 

“Don’t you understand German?" 

Jeff shook his head. “No, why should I? I got along fine 
without knowing a word.” 

“But for your work, your friends—wasn’t it sometimes necessary 
to-” 

“You forget that I was their American representative. Strictly 
one hundred per cent. Uncle Sam—in case anyone should ask 
questions. Me—working for the Bund or the Nazis 1 Why, I 
could take a lie-detector test that I didn’t know a word of German.” 

“But, Jeffrey, my dear, I understand German perfectly. The 
boy called you a filthy American meddler. He said you would find 
out what happened to those who interfered with Herr Somebody-” 

“I bet it won’t be pleasant either." 

Carola’s eyes flickered. “Something in the way he said it made 
me think that you-” 

She was interrupted by the sound of someone unlocking the 
other door to the galley. When it opened they saw the inside of 
the boat’s main cabin, the bunks along its walls luxuriously up¬ 
holstered in blue-and-white leather. At one end there was a round 
table riveted to the floor, and lounging carelessly on the carved seat 
behind it was Amos Trask. 

With a searing flash a picture came into Jeff’s mind. He reeled 
a little as he stood in the doorway. It was a memory of Trask’s 
room at the Weathervane the night he had asked Jeff in for a drink. 
Trask had flung a pair of swimming trunks off a chair to make a 
place for him to sit down. And now Jeff heard again the heavy 
damp clop as they struck the floor beside the little puddle of water 
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that had dripped off them. Trask had gone swimming the afternoon 
that Henry Ballister was drowned. 

“Good morning, my friends,” Trask was saying. “Come in and 
have some coffee with me. Karl,” he addressed the man who had 
unlocked the door, “make some coffee, please.” 

Karl, probably one of their captors of the night before, but now 
very neat in white coat and pants, went into the galley. 

“Sit down, sit down.” Trask waved genially at the seats around 
the cabin. “I am sorry that your sleep was interrupted last night, 
but Jim Johnson’s is not famous for good beds anyway.” He smiled 
die characteristic gentle smile Jeff had seen so often when his picture 
appeared in advertisements or on posters. 

“Hadn't we better cut the movie-villain dialogue and get down 
to business?” said Jeff. “We can dispense with your apologies.” 

Trask’s face hardened. He was wearing a short-sleeved sport 
shirt, and his muscular arm, a little sunburned now, rippled as he 
clenched his fist. 

“As you say, Mr. Piper, we can indeed dispense with niceties. 
Our business is simple. You tell me where the papers are and our 
business will be complete.” 

Jeff was silent. 

Trask leaned over the table. “It is very simple, is it not, Mr. 
Piper?” 

Jeff hoped his face was expressionless. 

“Now, Mr. Piper, I must confess I did not expect you to pour 
this information out to me the moment I asked you for it. I knew 
that some persuasion would be necessary. You are a bold young 
man and you have not hesitated to risk your life to uncover our 
activities and dabble in our affairs. I hardly expected that at my 
request you would divulge a powerful secret to me. I say I hardly 
expected—but for your sake I hoped. I hoped.” 

“The securities are in the hands of government men,” said Jeff, 
curtly. “I imagine they will bo calling on you soon.” 

Trask’s face broke into a smile again. 

“Mr. Piper, I must insist that your attempts to be a hero have 
failed. Such a promising lawyer might better have stayed in Cleve¬ 
land and attended to less dangerous business-’’ 

The last word was lost in a sharp sound that came from Carols. 
She had stood up, and her eyes were blazing. With her hair 
Medusa-like all over her head and her streaked, distorted face, she 
looked like some caricature of fury. 

“I’ll tell you where the securities are]" she screamed at Trask. 
“They’re in the back of his car. In the luggage compartment, under 
the tools in tho tool chest." She advanced toward Trask and stood 
leaning over the table, her face close to his, “and the car is parked 
behind Jim Johnson’s Tavern." 

With a cry she sprang at Jeff, clawing at his face. Trask grabbed 
for her. 

"Karl! Karl!” he called, running around the table to aid Jeff. 
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Karl came in, and the three men overpowered Caroia. When she 
ceased struggling they laid her out on one of the bunks. She was 
breathing in great hearse gasps. 

“Hysterics,” remarked Trask. “Take her into the stateroom, 
Karl, and get some cold water and a cloth for her face." 

When Caroia had been removed Trask turned again to Jeff. 

“So they were in the car. Naturally we thought that when we 
discovered the young lady had driven it away. Very well then” 
—Trask’s strong square fingers tapped rhythmically on the table— 
“I shall call on Miss Neff myself and get them. Room 502 at the 
Selwyn House. Correct?” He rose from the table and sauntered 
over to an open porthole. He stood in the breeze that came through 
it and eyed Jeff, starting from his feet, raising his eyes slowly to meet 
Jeff’s eyes. 

“I imagine you are concerned about Miss Neff’s health,” he said. 
“I don’t blame you. An attractive girl with quite a talent, I under¬ 
stand—but just a little over-confident, as young ladies to-day are apt 
to be. What a pity she didn't stick to writing stories.” 

“What do you want me to do?” asked Jeff. "Tell me and I’ll 
do it." 

“Good.” Trask bent down and pulled open a drawer in a small 
chest and took out a paper and pencil. “I want you to write a 
note,” he said. “Sit down and I’ll tell you what the contents are 
to be.” 

Jeff sat down and picked up the pencil, but the room rocked 
before his eyes, and his head dropped to the table. Trask hurried 
into the galley and reappeared with a coffeepot and a cup. 

“Here you are, Mr. Piper.” He held the steaming beverage to 
Jeff’s lips. “This will fix you up." 

Jeff sipped slowly, stalling for time, trying to think—think what 
to do. How could he communicate the danger to Elizabeth? The 
trouble was they hadn’t known each other long enough. Most 
lovers—and for the first time he admitted to himself that he thought 
of the two of them as in love—had pet phrases, secret words that 
conveyed a world of private meanings. But they had nothing. 
There was not a thing he could slip past Trask and still make clear 
to Elizabeth. He had to write the note ; he knew that. If Trask 
and his henchmen went to Elizabeth without it and she put up a 
struggle, as he had no doubt she would, they would treat her brutally, 
even kill her if necessary. On the other hand, if his note would 
persuade her to hand over the securities to them they might con¬ 
ceivably threaten her and let her go. In bis heart he knew they 
would never leave her at liberty while they held him—for she 
would stop at nothing to find him. But even if they brought her 
back here, at least they would not hurt her, not if she came willingly. 

“You will write,” said Trask, “that you needed help when you 
were at the Weathervane and decided to confide in me. That you 
felt that I, being a famous and well-known person, could be trusted 
and that I am as vehemently in sympathy with what you are trying 
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to do as she Is. You will write that I came to Washington with you 
to help you. You will write that you are with Caroia Ballister and 
date not leave her, so you have sent me for the securities and you 
wish Miss Neil to come back with me to where you are hiding. You 
will reassure her that as soon as we arrive we will all maVp prepara¬ 
tions to turn the securities and Caroia over to your government men. 
Mr. Piper." 

Jeff wrote rapidly and handed the note to Trask. 

“After you have the securities J take it Miss Neff and I will be 
allowed to leave this boat?” 

“As soon as we have talked things over, Mr. Piper. As soon as 
we have bargained a bit.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY 

At eight o’clock in the morning Elizabeth awoke, her heart pounding 
as if something had startled her. There was no sound in the room 
save the ticking of her wrist watch and from five stories below the 
clatter of Washington traffic. 

She knelt by the bed and slipped her hand far under the mattress. 
The fat pad of the envelope of securities reassured her. She had 
worried about the hiding-place—under the mattress seemed so 
obvious—but there was no safer place in the room. She decided 
to pack her things right away to be ready when Jeff came. 

Between eight-thirty and nine she stood at the window watching 
the cars and the people below, wondering if she would recognize 
the top of Jeff’s head at such a distance. At nine she sat down to 
read, and by ten she had surrounded herself with ash-trays full of 
cigarette butts. 

At ten-thirty she ordered orange juice, toast, and coffee from 
room service and a copy of the Recorder. Ridiculous, she told her¬ 
self. Jeff will be here before the waiter. But he wasn’t. After she 
had drunk the coffee she played a game with herself. She lifted each 
piece of toast whole from under its silver dome and began to nibble. 
When I get to this corner he'll be here, she thought, or when I get to 
this corner, or when the last crumb is eaten up and swallowed. 

But Jeff didn’t come. 

She read the entire newspaper from McHugh’s daily story to the 
advertisements for Help Wanted Female. 

And still Jeff was not there. 

She felt like an imprisoned creature, not daring to leave the 
room, not knowing what to do or whom to call. She cried for a 
long time, and then she washed and fixed her face. 

It was past eleven-thirty when the knocker sounded. Elizabeth 
dashed to the door and flung it open. Her first reaction was intense 
disappointment. Then surprise flooded over her. 

“Good evening, Miss Neff,” said the polite, soft voice of Amos 
Trask, “May I come in for a moment?” 
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Elizabeth backed up without a word as he proceeded into the 
room and shut the door. 

“Do I surprise you very much? I’m sorry. I’m sure I can 
explain.” 

“But, Mr. Trask-” 

“May I say a word?" 

“Well, well—certainly.” Elizabeth caught her breath. “Only 
I’m expecting someone at any moment and—~” 

“Maybe I can ease your mind on that score. Were you expect¬ 
ing Mr. Piper?” 

“Why, yes, I was.” 

“Then you will be glad to hear I have a message for you from 
him.” Trask felt in the inside pocket of his coat and drew out an 
envelope. “Read this before we talk further.” 

“But I don’t understand. Where is Jeff? Is he all right?” 

“Read.” 

Elizabeth took the note. She read: 

Dearest Elizabeth: 

1 didn’t have a chance to tell you last night that there are now 
three of us working toward our glorious goal. After you left the 
Weathervane certain things occurred which 1 shall explain to you 
later, making it necessary for me to get some help. Mr. Trask 
kindly agreed to come to my rescue as he had to yours the day 
before. He is not only a virtuoso of the 'cello but of detective 
work as well, and he has been of the greatest assistance to me. He 
came to Washington at my request. I am with Carola Ballister 
and due to unforeseen circumstances I cannot leave her. 1 have 
pleaded with Mr. Trask for one more favour—to take this note 
to you. Please get the envelope and come with him. He will bring 
you to me and we shall make further plans together. 

Devotedly, 

Jeff. 

Elizabeth read the note over twice. The great sprawling (“com¬ 
pelling”) handwriting was entirely Jeff’s. But there was something 
wrong. Oh, yes, there was something definitely wrong. Those stiff 
and formal phrases didn’t sound like him. She couldn’t imagine 
Jeff saying “glorious goal." That wasn’t the way he talked. She 
raised her eyes to Trask, who was standing unconcernedly looking 
out of the window. When he found her watching him he nodded 
kindly. 

“By the way, Miss Neff, how is your arm?” 

“Much better, thanks.” 

She studied the note again. She remembered vaguely how the 
New Yorker magazine printed quotations from lawyers’ writings, 
titling them “The Legal Mind at Work.” Maybe all lawyers sounded 
elaborate on paper. She wondered why the endearing terms Jeff 
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had used in the note didn't make her heart leap as that one 
“darling" had three days before. 

She put the note on the spindly hotel desk. 

“I’ll be ready to go with you in a minute, Mr. Trask.” 

She went to the dresser to put on her hat, the same wide- 
brimmed white hat that had started her on this adventure. In the 
mirror's reflection she noticed Trask had picked up the note. He 
was standing there leaning against the desk, smiling with unmistak¬ 
able satisfaction. Elizabeth’s arms were raised to adjust the hat, 
and she felt them roughen with the goose-flesh of fear. A 
strangling lump rose in her throat, and she swallowed frantically 
to drive it away. For now she knew where it was she had seen 
Trask before. There had been a yellowish photograph in an oval 
frame on Professor Rowe’s desk, a picture of two young men 
leaning against a motor-car of very early vintage, beaming with 
great satisfaction out of their thin young faces. One of them 
was Frederick Rowe, and now she knew that the other was Trask. 
Changed, of course ; no longer thin, but still blond, still the identical 
expression. 

She stared hypnotically at the dark horror in her own eyes. 

His voice was slow and soft and so courteous. “Don’t forget 
the papers. Miss Neff." 

“No.” She opened the dresser drawer and took out the brown 
paper envelope that contained an outline and a half-dozen chapters 
of Opus #7 and turned around to face him. She thought she 
would faint if she had to look at him, if his hand touched hers as 
he took the envelope from her. 

“I’m ready.” She had to keep him from looking at the papers. 
“Please, let’s hurry." 

The elevator came at once and, in spite of Elizabeth’s desperate 
hope for time, took them down to the first floor without a stop. 
They stepped into the slip-covered coolness of the lobby, Trask 
guiding Elizabeth toward a side entrance. 

“Well, hello! I was just coming for you. You didn’t forget 
our lunch date, did you?” 

It was Vincent McHugh. Oh, blessed Vincent McHugh—and 
she had forgotten the lunch date. He was looking at her now 
reproachfully through his thick glasses, his eyes darting sharply from 
her face to Trask’s. 

“Oh, Vince ” she said, “I’m terribly sorry. Something came up 
and I didn’t have time to call you.” And then as if with a bright 
friendliness, “Do you two gentlemen know each other? Vince, 
this is Amos Trask, the ’cellist.’’ 

McHugh’s eyes cleared. “Mr. Trask, may I tell you how much 
I enjoyed your concert here last winter? I know you hear that 
from a lot of people, but I sure mean it.” 

Trask dropped Elizabeth’s arm and bowed his stiff bow. 

‘Thank you.” 
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“Why, say—Mr. Trask 1 Why, you’re just the man 1 want to see!" 

Me?” 

“You bet. How long are you staying in Washington? Oh, 
it doesn’t matter—you’ll stay till next Thursday, I’m sure, when you 
hear about this. We’re getting a programme together for a big 
Army and Navy Relief Show, and you must appear. You’ve got 
to—it’s the biggest show ever put on. We’ve lined up Kate Smith 
and Eddie Cantor and Rudy Vallee. Wow, what an ideal If you 
play we’ll get the music lovers out, too. Now listen, Mr. 
Trask-’’ 

Trask stood helplessly deluged in the words that flowed from the 
thin reporter. Elizabeth, seeing that he was caught, at least for a 
minute, murmured, “I want to get my mail,” and went over to the 
desk. 

She snatched a registration card and wrote on it: “Am in terrible 
danger. Follow us. Get police. E. Neff." She gave the note to 
a bellboy. 

“Will you find Mr. Vincent McHugh and give him this, please? 
I think he’s somewhere in the lobby.” 

She was back with the two men before they had noticed her 
absence. Trask was embroiled in attempting explanations as to why 
he could not possibly appear in the show, and McHugh was break¬ 
ing into every sentence with plans for his appearance. 

Across the lobby a bellboy intoned, “Calling Mr. McHugh; 
calling Mr. McHugh.” 

McHugh jerked his head birdlike to listen. “Sayl That’s for 
me. Excuse me. Don’t go. I’ll be right back.” He strode toward 
the bellboy. 

“Como on.” Trask took Elizabeth’s arm again. He was 
flushed with irritation. “Let's get out before that pest returns.” 

They went out the side door to Trask’s car parked a few yards 
up the street. Trask wedged the envelope between himself and 
the left-side car door, and they drove away, Elizabeth not even 
daring to look back. 

To Elizabeth’s faltering questions as they drove along Trask 
explained: 

“Mr. Piper rented a boat this morning. I have noticed on my 
many voyages that a boat takes one out of this world quite com¬ 
pletely—into a world of one’s own. Hence the perfect hideaway.” 

Elizabeth agreed, trying coolly to put on an air of innocent 
acceptance. It was curious how her fear had faded into the back¬ 
ground now that her message had got to McHugh. She would 
never have thought that scrawny journalist would be the hero in this 
affair. The main thing now was Jeff—to find him alive and all 
right, to tell him that help was coming. 

“I’ve never taken a long boat trip,” she remarked, "but I sailed 
the Maine coast one summer when I was in college. Has Jeff a 
sailboat?” 
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"Yes. With an auxiliary motor, however. We can’t be bothered 
with the vicissitudes of breezes now.” 

When they arrived at the dock Trask pointed the boat out to 
Elizabeth, It was a trim yacht, riding quietly on the water, ship¬ 
shape and shining. Aside from some men mending rigging on 
another boat and some children in an outboard motor, there was 
very little activity about. The sound of people at luncheon came 
from the screened porch of the near-by clubhouse that Elizabeth 
knew was the Potomac Yacht Club even before she saw the painted 
sign. 

They were helped on to the boat by a young boy in a white 
uniform. 

“Get under way immediately,” instructed Trask. 

“Yes, sir.” The boy stood aside to allow Elizabeth to walk down 
the steps into the galley. Trask followed her and unlocked the door 
to the main cabin. For an instant, when she glimpsed Jeff sitting 
there looking so natural and unharmed, she thought she had made a 
terrible mistake. But her hope was short-lived, for she saw that 
the man on the seat opposite him had his hand on a revolver bulging 
in his jacket pocket. 

"Hello, Liz.” Jeff’s face was worried. For the first time since 
she’d known him he looked really discouraged. 

“Forgive me for the note. I thought it would be the safest thing 
for you.” 

“That’s all right, Jeff. I'm glad. I’m glad you wrote it. I 
want to be with you—the way we started out on this thing.” 

Trask indicated the space beside Jeff. “Sit there, please, Miss 
Neff.” He nodded to the man with the revolver. “Ail right, Karl?” 
Then he walked into the slate room on the other side of the cabin. 

Elizabeth sat beside Jeff. “Where is Mrs. B.?’’ 

“In there." He indicated the state-room. “She fainted this 
morning and she hasn’t been conscious since.” 

They heard the rubber shoes of the boy on deck as he ran to 
loose the rope that bound them to the dock. In a moment the small 
chugging sound of the motor came up to them. 

“It’s my fault that they found you, Jeff," said Elizabeth. “They 
were watching me, I guess, and I led them straight to you.” 

“I told you to come, didn’t 17 I made all the brilliant moves 
that landed us here, or rather stranded us here." He gestured to¬ 
ward the porthole. They could see the masts of other boats slipping 
by. They were going out on the river and fast. 

Elizabeth wondered how she could find a way to tell Jeff about 
McHugh in front of their grim-faced guard. 

“But if I hadn’t come to Washington, Jeff ; if I’d stayed home 
where you sent me in the first place-" 

“It wouldn't have made any difference, Liz.” 

“Listen, Jeff, don’t give up.” 

She wondered if McHugh nad followed her in time to see where 
they were going. And how would he get help out to them on a 
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moving boat in broad daylight? She slumped with a sudden let¬ 
down. They were so helpless after aE. 

The state-room door opened, and Trask and Ben Walters came 
out. Walters took Elizabeth’s hand and bent over to place a light 
kiss upon its back, as was his affectation. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Neff. A pleasure, indeed. I promised 
you should some time come to my boat, did I not?" 

Trask slammed the brown envelope Elizabeth had given him 
down on the table. With amazement Jeff recognised the worn 
covering of Opus #7. Trask came toward Elizabeth, his face 
livid, a huge crooked vein pulsing in his temple. His square hand 
shot back and slashed across her face. Before Jeff could move he 
felt the hard muzzle of Karl’s revolver in his side. 

“If you please, Mr. Piper-” 

“I,” said Walters, stroking his beard, “am not a believer in 
violence." 

“Where are the papers?” barked Trask. “Where are the papers?" 

“you’ll find that out when we’re put ashore—and not before 1" 
shouted Jeff. 

“Put ashore 1 Are you insane? You’ll never be put ashore. 
Do you think I can allow you to go blabbing about? You have no 
choice except this”-—Trask’s eyes bulged in his head with the threat— 
“and do not mistake this for dramatics: the choice between a hard 
death and an easy one. Which wEl it be?" 

“Why, you swine—the papers arc in the hands of the police, 
and what are you going to-” 

“Don’t, Jeff! Don’t 1” Elizabeth pleaded. “Help’s coming. We 
were followed ; we’ll be all right! ’’ 

Trask snapped an order to Karl, who handed him the revolver 
and went into the gaUey. 

“Go on, you, too,” Trask said to Walters. “Help the boy lower 
the dinghy and wait in it for us.” 

Walters hesitated, his round eyes troubled. “Must the boat 
go, sir? I shall regret losing it.” 

“Get out,” roared Trask, “or stay here and go with it.” 

From the galley came the sound of pouring liquid and then the 
strong smell of raw gasoline. They saw Walters stop and look 
about reluctantly before he closed the door and hurried up on deck. 

Trask’s voice dropped to its former polite tone. “You are about 
to learn a lesson, my hasty friends, a lesson that you won’t remem¬ 
ber." He backed away from them slowly, holding the revolver 
in readiness. When he was almost to the galley door he drew a 
key out of his pocket with his free hand. “A pity," he said; “we 
have been so careful with our gasoline stove too." The pungent 
smell of gasoline fumes was filling the cabin. 

“Jeff!" screamed Elizabeth. "They're going to blow uo the 
boat!” 

In the instant that Jeff tensed himself to leap he saw the mock 
amiability go out of Trask’s face. There was a sound from the 
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state-room. Jeff turned to see Carola standing in the doorway 
She eyed Trask without a word, and then with an expression of 
insane determination she plunged toward him. She was no more 
than a foot away from Trask when he fired and she dropped to his 
feet. At the moment that the gun flashed Jeff vaulted over her 
body and slammed his fist into Trask’s face. 

Elizabeth remembered later the crackling sound of crushed bone 
and then Karl’s terrified eyes at the door. He threw the door shut 
immediately, and Elizabeth heard him run across the deck, shouting. 

Jeff picked up Trask’s fallen revolver and rushed to the door. 
It banged open to show the flames leaping high on one burner of the 
little stove. 

“Liz, come out quick!" He pulled her past the stove and up 
the stairs. 

“Kick off your shoes,’’ he panted. When she had done so he 
pulled her with him off the side of the boat into the river. When 
they came to the surface Jeff saw the three men in the dinghy were 
several yards away and rowing hard. 

“The boat will be on fire any minute. Swim, Liz, as fast as you 
can and follow me.” The shore line looked far away as Jeff struck 
out toward it. They swam with difficulty, their clothes weighing 
them down. 

Elizabeth saw the speedboat first It was coming toward them, 
its nose cleaving the water into a long V-shapcd wave. When they 
heard the motor throttling down they began to tread water, floating 
on the ripples from the boat until it pulled up alongside them. 

“Hello! Hello!” It was Vincent McHugh. Two men, a 
police officer and a tanned fellow in shorts, pulled them into the 
cockpit, and they sat breathless and waterlogged in the bottom of 
the boat. 

“Will you look at that!” exclaimed the officer. 

“She’s on fire! ” yelled McHugh. 

Jeff and Elizabeth knelt to peer over the boat’s edge. They were 
just in time. With a terrific explosion the entire deck of the yacht 
seemed to fly fifty feet into the air End disintegrate. Pieces rained 
on the water all about them. The occupants of the dinghy had 
not stopped to watch the blow-up. They were still making for the 
shore. 

“Get those men!” shouted Jeff, pointing at the little craft. 

“Sure, boss,” said the fellow in shorts, starting up his motor. 
“Want me to ram them for you?” 

“Better wait," said Jeff. “The government will want to do a 
little ramming first." 

McHugh bent over him, “What’s it all about? What’s the 
story?” 

“I knew there was something funny about their carrying a 
gasoline stove.” Elizabeth's voice was faint. She lay down again in 
the bottom of the boat. “When I sailed we were taught a gasoline 
stove i c the most d°n<w<ws thintr you can have on shipboard." 
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“Are you all right, darling?” Jeff covered her with an oilskin 
McHugh handed him, 

“1 was just wondering," she said, “if the maids at the Selwyn 
House turn line mattresses every day.” 

“Is she delirious?” asked McHugh. 

Before Elizabeth could protest at this they had come up to the 
dinghy. The officer took out his gun and directed the rowers to 
board. 

McHugh watched them in amazement. “Ben Walters I” he 
exclaimed, and then to Jeff, “Ben Walters?” 

“Is that who he is?” said Jeff. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

The bar at the Selwyn House was usually filled with the famed of 
Washington at six o’clock in the afternoon, and a few days earlier 
Elizabeth might have ogled along with the rest of the tourists. But 
now she was in the incredible position of being stared at, instead of 
staring. She and Jeff had been taken up by the press and made 
famous overnight. They were what is known as “good copy.” 
Pictures of them, features, and editorials appeared in every edition 
of every newspaper. They were, of course, to appear on stage at 
the Army and Navy Relief Show the following Thursday, and 
McHugh had arranged for Judy Garland to dedicate a number to 
them. 

Reporters wrote long columns on the Nazi plot they had ex¬ 
posed, terming it part of the most ambitious and elaborate plan for 
sabotage ever uncovered. The case gained in sensationalism 
nationally because of Trask's involvement with it, and locally because 
of Ben Walters'. Some people in a town in Indiana held a public 
breaking of Trask’s concerto records, and a music critic in New 
York dug up an old article in which he had insisted that Trask’s 
playing was completely sensuous. He managed to tie this up nicely 
. with the Nazi worship of the blood and to nominate himself as a 
minor prophet. In Washington crowds formed in front of Ben 
Walters’ Chop House and broke the windows. Art autographed 
photograph of President Coolidge and some silverware were stolen. 

Jeff and Liz read all the news stories with interest. It was 
especially the details of the plot as pieced out by Walters and the 
rounded-up Rowe and Lange that excited them. They had come 
near to guessing what it was and yet they had lacked the key to the 
actual solution. One of the most triumphant things about their 
balking the plot was the fact that it was part of a huge plan carefully 
laid out. Its beginnings were four or five years old and stemmed 
from a German Bureau of Information in Mexico City; beyond that, 
of course, from Berlin. 

Some foresighted Nazis, knowing German funds in America 
would be frozen in case of war, had figured out ways of placing in 
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the United States millions of dollars that would pay for sabotage 
and fifth-column work. One way had been to select four pure 
Aryan sympathizers, without family ties, to be guardians of about 
a million dollars apiece. The money was deviously invested in 
good American securities in the names of each of them. Each one 
was to follow precise buying and selling orders from Mexico. As 
payment they were allowed to live on the interest from the invest¬ 
ments, paying taxes and acting in general like good American 
citizens. To provide for deaths the wills to Albert Hawley Mercer 
were concocted. Albert Hawley Mercer, as Elizabeth had guessed, 
being any agent identifying himself with the correct signal: the 
reverse menu. An agent called Mercer was also to be used to recall 
the money when it was needed. 

The entry of the United States into the war made this need im¬ 
perative, and a “Mercer” was sent on his way. With normal 
secrecy the plan was practically foolproof. But “Mr. Mercer” had 
two unforeseen misfortunes. The first was being in a plane crash 
with practised crooks like the Ballisters. The second was fi nd ing 
that luxury living had spoiled George Kempen’s devotion to the 
Fatherland. 

Jeff and Elizabeth figured for hours how they might have moved 
less blindly in this huge web. 

“If we’d only known," Elizabeth kept saying. “But then if we 
had,” she added, “the story would have been different, and I like it 
this way.” 

“Are you going to use it?” 

“For a book? Isn’t it a bit fantastic for a book?” 

They laughed and divided up the mint julep they had ordered 
for McHugh, and ordered three more, 

“I wish he’d hurry up," said Jeff. 

“If you knew Walters, you’d understand that nothing in the 
world could hurry him. He has to put on a full two-hour 
performance.” 

Jeff snorted. “Exclusive interview. Why, the FBI boys got 
everything out of that guy there was to get. You should have heard 
the going-over they gave him. McHugh may be the first reporter 
to interview him, but he won’t get anything new.” 

Elizabeth picked a piece of mint off the top of her drink and 
chewed it thoughtfully. “What I want to know,” she said, “is what 
that signal meant? Why a reverse menu and why those particular 
things, none of which, incidentally, I’ll ever be able to eat again.” 

“You’re too sensitive. I’m not going through life without beer 
and liverwurst.” , ., 

“There’s one other thing I’d like to know, Jeff.” Elizabeth's 
voice didn’t match her teasing face. "When you called me from 
Jim Johnson’s there was something you said. You said, ‘Once this 
night is over life will be more normal and then- 

“Then what?" 

"That’s what I want to know.” 
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“I guess I was going to say ‘and then I’m going to sleep for a 
week.’ ” 

“Oh." 

Jeff smiled and reached for her hand. “Listen, Lizzie darling, 
my job came through. Air Force Intelligence. I think I’m leaving 
the country next week, but when I come back-" 

A waiter had come over to their table. 

“Mr. Piper, suh, they’s a call for you, suh.” He plugged the cord 
into a socket near them and brought the phone to Jeff. 

“It’s McHugh,” the high voice shouted through the receiver. 
“I’m not done with Waiters yet. You’d better go on to dinner and 
I’ll meet you later.” 

“Ask him about the signal," Elizabeth urged. 

“Did you get a story on the signal?” 

“Say, is that a pip! He says Trask told him about it. Seems 
Trask and Rowe and some other important Nazi damn-near starved 
to death during the inflation in Germany. They used to torture 
themselves by the hour making up a list of things they’d like to eat 
if they could have anything in the world they wanted. The list you 
found was what they agreed was tops.” 

“How come it was used in this thing?” 

“They had a club where they used to sil around and feed each 
other theories about a New Germany. They hung the list in their 
clubroom as sort of a secret reminder, and when they met up years 
later as Nazis they just used it." 

“Ask him why backwards,” said Elizabeth. 

“Did he say why it was used backwards?” 

“Nope. Got to go now. See you later.” 

Jeff hung up. He eyed the phone beneath his hand. “Say, Liz, 
I’m going to call up Lili.” 

He asked for long distance and put the call through. After 
some delay Lili was located in the beauty salon at the Forrest Her 
voice came over warm and full as he had remembered it. 

“Mr. Piper, is it you?” she said. “Congratulations. You are 
very famous." 

“I’m sorry about Kempen, Lili.” 

“That’s aU right. We all follow our fates.” 

“How are you, Lili?" 

“Fine, Mr. Piper. But I have a friend who is not so fine. He 
is in trouble, and I told him that if I were in trouble you were the 
man I’d ask to get me out. He wants to meet you, Mr. Piper.’’ 

“Hang up quickly, darling,” said Liz. 




